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POOR LITTLE DOROTHY. 
—— 0 
PROLOGUE, 


_ THE scene wae King’s-cross Terminus; the 
time one bro August day when the trains 
atarting for the Yorkshire watering places were 
crowded with eager travellers; when trucks 
loaded with luggage met you at every turn, and 
you needed to be very sharp to escape collision 
with the same as the porters, uttering a hasty 
“ by leave,” their burden ia the exact 
direction of your frame. The huge station was 
ative with people, and the company was eviden' 
doing a day’s business, when a tail, aristo- 
cratic-loo! man, leading a little boy, inquired 
anxiously of an imporbant-looking official when 
the next train for Matching started. 

“ That's her, sir!” was the reply ae the man 
pointed te a short string of i 
quietly in a siding ; “ the — just coming 
alongside, and then she'll be off in a jiffy 1” 
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Oaptain Peyton had just time to get his tickets, 
oue and a-half single, and to find an empty 
carriage. He lifted his boy in first and followed 
quickly himself. He drew a breath of relief as 
the train started without their privacy being 
disturbed, for his journey was a painfu! one ; he 
had much to think over and decide in the some- 
thing wader au hour which the train would take 
to convey him to his destination, and he could 
not think comfortablyin the presence of stran;rers, 
He was 4 third-class passenger (for the length of 
his purse did aot accord with his distinguished 
appearance), and if Matching had beeu on the 
seaside route he would nod have come off so 
well, 

‘It was baking hot, and the carriage, having 
been closely shut up during its stay at King's- 
cross, the atmosphere bad that terribly stuffy, 
fusty smell which is mors trying than the most 

sunshine. Charles Peyton flung open 
both the windows and put his head out of the 
one nearest as far as he could; but if he hoped 
for a fresh cool breeze he was mistaken. The 


if YOU WILL ONLY GIVE US TIME YOU SHALL BE PAID IN FULL,” VIOLET PLEADED, 


| air was positively burning, and he drew back his 
head with a sigh. 

He was a mau of five-and-thirty, with » hand- 
some face aud big, honest, grey eyes ; a pleasant 
companion, a most popular comrade in his youth, 
the only brother, too, of a wealthy baronet. I: 
was a little surprising that he should be poor ; 
but poor he was; and if the charm of his facs 
and manner had not disarmed criticism it would 
have been self-ovident that he was shabby ; that 
his carefully-brushed coat had seen long service, 
and that its cut was very unfashionable, 

Poor Peyton! as his fellow officers had cuce 
said, luck was against him all down the line. 
| Ten years ago he had been the emartest officer 

in his regiment, cavalry, of course ; had enjoyed 
a bandsome allowance from his brother, whose 





| heir presumptive be was, and was also engaged 


to a very wealthy heiress. Unfortunately for 
| himself and all concerned Charles discovered 
that he preferred blue eyes to black ones; he 
| had not the strength of mind to inform his 
| famege of the chauge in his sentimenta, and 
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actually never wrote te 
till the day eloped with pretty, portionless ; 
Caroline Duraut 
Janet Lester was ret h too proud 


betray how much she suffered through her lover's 


desertion, She..concealed — her feelings so 


eff-riualiy that nob even her brother-in-law 
‘iy Douglas Peyton, guessed the. keennesa of her 
wisery. 

He was angry enough without guessing. Having 


married Evelyn Lester ...(Janet’s ..only... sister) 
Ciyarles’s perfidy touched him sorely. He re 
garded it as o slight to his wife, and from the 
monont of the soldier's marriage not only 
refuced to see him bub cut off his allowance, 
leaving the wedded pair 
«yald on a captain’s pay. 
ey loved exact , these two, and made a 
brave struggle with poverty. Charles exchanged 
into An infantry regiment, where life was leas 
expensirs, 
They iived in the rooms allotted them in the 
jvarters, and did their utmost to make 
ig co the work of two; but it was terribly 





Ly 
ins pecially when, the children came thick 
vod fast, as they moustly do come to needy gentle- 
fu is. 

Eyelyn Peyton lost her bloom, her husband 


the epruceness and easy-going manner | all 
had remarked in him ; bat Uhey loved each other 
tL; and when .gometimes they talked of the 





old days ab Peyton Royal, aa 
erebnesa of Sir Douglas, they mever once 
vretted the rash step which had linked their 
oriunes . 
You might herve been ever so rich,” Cara 
tender!y, “you might bave been ever 
eo grand. I often wonder, Charley, you don’t 
repent your bad bargain.” 
rie sho , 4 his head 
; have you than any amount of 
\d, darling, and shall I tell you a secret, Cara 4 
uc ver really cared for Janet Lester.” 
*‘ Bub you were engaged to her,” said young 
Mr«. Peyton ia.a pugaled tone, 
‘Zut | always thick I proposed to her in a 
moment of madness. You eae, Cara, Evelyn 
aud Louglas were so happy, staying with them 
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gave me a rose-coloured view of matrimony; 
then Janet and { ware very much throwa 
togeilev, eke was hacdsome, fascinating and all 
thas. I imew all along I didn’t love her, but 7 

get on very well together, and 


thought we should 


ishe hae never married }”’ 


ever; vow see, poor little Evelyn, when 
at ad, begged her sister to take care of 
Devuyias and the baby. Janet has made her 
it Peyton Royal ever since—tite mietrees in 

all t oame,” 
then, after ten years of silence, a great 


, 


eurprise aptein and his wife, Sir 
Douglas Peytoa was stricken downin the prime 
vf life, and the fiat went forth that his days, 
pay. even hia hours, were numbered. 


came to the 


summons reached the Captaiv’s rather 
shabby quartere; he heard of the accident (Sir 
Douvrlas bad had a fall from his horse), by chance, 


or rather by favour of the old family doctor, who | 


hat never been able to forget that Charles 
Peyton was the son of one of hie oldest friends, 
ane ha! wade « point of calling te see him from 
time t me on his own rather rare visite to 
Loudes 


fo this kind od wan's view, Fate had been 
very cruel to Charies, the evgagement with Miss 


Lasce: ood been nove of the Captain’s seeking-~ 
Dr. Granus always declared—and it was bad 
enough to lose a wealthy bride without having 
hie allowanee eut off 


‘hea, tov, after seven years of childless matri- 
mony, Lady Peyton suddenly presented her 
husband with a baby, who, though of the wrong 

could effeetualiy keep her uncle out of 
*syton RK, yal and ten thousand a-year. 
You know,” the old man declared on ove of 
his visite to Charles, “it’s perfectly dreadful to 
ivk of how rich that child will be if things 
ton’S take a turn, Peyton Royal and ite 
reverntes vould be enough for one emall girl, but 
her mother’s fortune is settled on her. Miss 


Lester will probably leave her hers, and as, 


i siourned over the | 





be enormous.” 

Charles and Cura looked at their own olive 
braoches, and for the first time, perhaps, felt @ 
touch of jealousy of their unknown:niece, 

Aad thea one morning quile suddenly came a 
long letter froma Dr; Grant containing first the 
news of the baronet’s danger and then an urgent 
request that Captain Peyton would come down 
at-once, and try to -be reconciled to his brother 
before the end. 

“Sir Douglas,” wrote the kind cfd man, “ was 
inordinately proud of his name; and-his grand 
old home, he had never aa to mourn the sex 


vabsist as best they | of his only child ; in fact, between her being 


girl aud ber having cosb her mother’s life, he had 
very scant affection for Dorvthy. If only his 
forgiveness of the old wrong could be obtained, 
Dr, Grant believed he would far rather litle 
Dick (the eldest of the Captsin’s brood) should 








of his fickleners | since his wife's death, Sir Douglas does not | We were over in Ireland at the time, and I never 
i speud a quarter of his income, the, savings fill 


heard any particulars,” ome ‘ ” 

“Nob at Dorothy’s birth. The baby Was six 
weeks old when Lady Peyton died ; but she had 
newer recovered from her confinement No one 
suspected any danger: 1 art-ewre £ didn’t. She 
seemed delicate and languid, but I thought a 
winter in the. South would set her up. Shs 
started with her sister, the infant and its nurse : 
your brother was to follow later. Scarlet fever 
was..raging bere, and. ba simpiz. would nob leave 
his people until he had attended a great miceting 
for arranging a tetuporbry .hoepitel..... He 

id dearly for his philanthropy. .A am 
from Mise Léctér told him her ‘ister was dan- 
gerously ill; and he only reached Nice when all 
was over.” 

‘Tt soust have been an awful shock to him,” 


“Terrible. As I said just now, he lost al} 


; pleasure in his life,” 


H 


inherit the estate than that it should pasa to a | 


stranger on Dorothy's marriage. Her mother’s 
dowry and her father’s savings would together 


make her very rich, while Dick would, if cut | 


out from Peyton Royal, be in due time a pauper 
baronet, Anyway, the attempt was well worth 
making.” 

And now, you see, the object of Captain 
Peyton’s journey ; he was not going merely io 
try how much he could get for himeelf aad his 
children, but he had loved Sir Douglas once very 
dearly, and he longed to be at peace with him 
while there was time; he was uot @ sanguine 
man, the yeare of genteel poverty ha@ robbed 
him of his old hopefulve:s, but for all that he 
was glad the chance had béen given him of seeing 
his brother's face aain. 

The train was an express, only stopping once 
or twice, They vere fast nearing Matching, whea 
Dick said suddenly, — 

“T wish mother had come, 

He was only nine years old, the handsomest 
boy in the regiment, a child of whom any father 
roight be proud, 

Charles Peyton stroked the boy’s hand 
tenderly, but he did not re-echo the wish ; as 
Janet Lester waa the preeiding spirit at Peyton 
Royal, no very kindly weleome would have 
awaited her successful rival, 

“ We are not going pleasuring, Dick,” he said, 
& little gravely. “ Your uncle is very ill, and we 
have come to seé him ; it is not a holiday.” 

“T calla day in the country and two railway 
journeys a first-rate holiday, father. I say, has 
Uncle Douglas got any boys t” 

* No; only one little girl.” 

“ Girls are no fun,” said Dick, dejectedly, 

“You musta’t talk about fun, my boy: I tell 
you your uncle is very £1,” 

“But I don’t know him,” objected Dick ; 
“and he can’t bo nice, father, or he would have 
asked us to go and etay with him.” 

Peyton Royal was a good seven miles from 
vo etation, but Dr. Grant was waiting with 
1s ge. 

“Til drive you as far as the. lodge-gates, 
Captain. ‘Thank Heaven you havecome! To- 
morrow would have been too late,” 

“So bad as that?” 

"As bad as it. can possibly be for him etill to 
be alive,” 

There was no groom to overhear their conver- 
sation, Little Dick, wedged in between his 
father and the portly doctor, seemed hardly to 
count.as a listener, 

“T suppove Misa Lester is there ?” 

"Yes. There is a profeasional nurse, but Miss 
Lester is devoted in her attentions to Sir Douglas, 
“eo siater of his own could have done more for 

im.” 

“Poor Douglas! He's nob forty, evan now. 
You know, doctor, there’s something terrible in 
a man’s being cut off like this,” 

The doctor nodded. 

“ But Sir Douglae has never taken auy pleasuve 
in his life since his wife died. . People say that 
men can’t be faithful to the dead, but I believe 
if he had survived her fifty years instead of five 
he would still have spent them mourning.” 


' 








“ But he should have thought of his child.” 

“Sho was wrong sex, and ehe had in- 
directly cost Ber mother’s life. He could not 
forgive her the doubie offeitee.” 

The gig stopped abruptly in a broad lane, 
bordered on either side by a picturesque hedge, 
in whioh honeysuckle and woodbine bloomed, 
Here Captain Peyton and his son alighted, 

‘} shall see you presently,” said Dr. Grant, 
‘We had better not arrive together.” 

A hundred recolle¢tions thronged Charlee 
Peyton’s brain and eurged through hia memory 
as, with Dick holding his band, he walked up 
the linden avenue which led to the house. Tho 
boy was.a little awestruck. He had been pre- 
pared for much greater prosperity than his own 
parents boasted, but uot for grandeur such as 
this. 

He attempted to shake hands with the butler, 
under the impression he must be a relative, and 
gripped hie father’s hand more closely than ever 
ad he found the highly-polished floor most 
tlippery walking. 

The old servant looked at him with a kjndly 
smile, and said to the Captain,— 

“Tho very model of the family, sir. I hope,” 
with a hesitating air, ‘that Mrs. Peytou is well, 
air 9” 

* Quito well, thank you ;” be gave the butler 
an expressive glance. ‘I have come to see my 
brother.” 

4“ Which, begging your pardon, Mr. Charles, 

ou’ll not do unless you set about it by atealth. 

You know his room? it’s the old ong You 
go straight up, snd I'l! ces to little master. It’s 
‘your only chance.” 

“Tl take the boy with me, thanks, ail the 
same, old friend.” 

Know the room! Why he could have found 
his way to it blindfold, The estate bedchamber 
of Peyton Royal, where the heads of the family 
always slept—and died. 

Why, Charles could recall beirg taken into 
that roota as a little child to see his mother 
when illness kept her ia her bed, ond she wanted 
her boys. 

He could remember siiting side by side with 
Douglas at the foob of the bed, and now the 
venerable four-poster had passed to Douglas— 
aud he lay a-dying. i 

Captain Peyton spoke in & hushed whisper to 
the little boy when they reached the closed 
door. 

" You waib there; Dick, You’re not afraid.” 

i No,” . 

There was» pathetic little air of dignity in the 
boy’s whole bearing, but soon his lip quivered,. 
and he added,— 

* Only, father, don’t be too long.” 

A white-capped nurse started as the door 
opened, snd the stranger entered—-was he a 
stranger though ? 

To her he seemed a younger likeness of her 
patient, only that the one was in the prime of 
hie manhood, and the other lay a-dyiog, 

She looked up quickly for instructions tou a 
still quiet figure seated near the bed, and at that 
coute appeal, Janet Lester rose from her .chair, 
and went slowly forward to meet the. man che 
had expected to be her husband, 

Tf she disliked his presence and would fain 


‘She died at the child’s birth, didn’t she }\j have keps the dying baronet to-herself, she gave- 
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no vign. Her voice was low and musical ; her 
dark eyes met Charles Peyton's steadily, and she 
expressed neither surprise nor disapproval at his 


‘Ab, Charles! You hove heard our sad news 


“Yes; 1 heard it, ard T felt I must see 
Douglas once again 

‘Come nearer,” she said gravely, “he is ouly 
dozing. When he wakes he will know you.” 

The room was so vast that if was quite a little 
journey from the door to the bedside, Charles 
accomplished it in silence, walking on tip-toe in 
that ultra-careful manner, which big strong men 
often think it their duty to employ in a sick- 
room. 

tf they only knew it this stealthy tread is 
mosb exasperating to the irritable nerves of an 
invalid, while if the patient is so far gone ag not 
to feel a sense of friction at this hushed footfall 
why then he is too far gone toa notice noise at 
atall 
‘ Ahle 

As Charles xeached the bed, Sir Douglas 
pened his eyes, and met his brother’s gaze. 

* Ah, Charles.” 

Tt was Janet Lester's own expression, anc, like 
her, the baronet did not seem surprised. 

“I couldn’! stay away,” said the soldier, 
gontly. “ Douglas, they say you’ve gob your 
marching orders from your Heavenly Captain. 
Don’t start without forgiving me?” , 

Sir Douglas cid not refuse the olive branch, 
Indeed, he essayed to put his fast chilling hand 
into that warm, loving grip. 

“I forgava you loog ago,” he answered simply. 
“ When I lust my wife and learned what sorrow 
was, Lhad ne room in my heart for anger.” 

Janet Lester stole noiseleasly from the room ; 
the nurse followed her, and the two brothers 
were left alore, 

“Tf you loved your Caroline as I loved my 
wila, you were right not to give her up,” said Sir 
Douglas siowly. “I see it all now, Charley ; if 
Janet had not been my Evelyn's sister I should 
have telt differently.” 

TY behaved atrocicualy to Miss Lester,” con 
fessed the Captain; ‘but I loved Caroline at 
first sight, and [ could not give her up,” 

‘And you have childreu #” 

‘Five, I brought the eldest boy with me ; 
he’s nine years old, aud the model of what you 
were long ago.” 

“I’m glad the old name won't be extinct,” 
sald Sir Douglas sad!y, “mine's a girl, you 
know, only a girl, though she cost me dear.” 

Charles Peyton never knew how he got the 
reat of his petition out, but he managed some 
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He asked nothing for himself, but he told Sir 
Douglas a little of the struggle he had had to make 
both ends meet, of bis utter tunability to provide 
Dick with @ proper education. 

His mother teaches him, but he's getting old 
enough for school, If he lives hell be Sir 
Richard Peyton ono of theese days, and he will 
bave had no education worth speaking of, He'll 
have to take a city clerkship, poor boy, if he 
an get it, ic’s all hei! be fib for.” 

“What do you went me to do?” asked Sir 
Douglas, 

Your child will be an heiress three times 
over, but she can never be the head of the 
family. Douglas, eave the old homestead to my 
Dick, and juet eufficient money to keep id up 
with. Dorothy will even then be a very rich 
woman,” 

“JY ean't do that, She's Evelyn’s child, ond 
her home mist be here, [I ewore long ago that 
you should never touch a peony of my wealth, 
but there’s nothing to prevent my providing for 
Dick. L'li send for Carier and make a codiefl to 
my will, Fifty thousand pounds will make 
things easy for the boy.” 

Ati his request Caoarles Peyton rang the bell. 
The soldier was not a mercenary wan, but his 
struggle was a keen one ; and the thought of 
this money: filled hin: with thaukininess, It 
would mean the use of two thousand a-year till 








Dick came of age, in twelve years’ time, when the 
childrea would be grown up and he would have for. 


advanced in his career. No more pinching, 1 





act would prove it. 

Janet Lester came in hastily at the surmmons, 
almost before the bell bad ceased to vibrate she 
stood by the bedside. 

“ Did you want your cordial, Douglas?” 

“T want you to send for Carter. Tell Andrews 
to take the dogeart and bring him back ab once— 
at once, Janet, or he wil! be too late.” 

Miss Lester went to giva the order. Shs 
showed not the least vexation, though she must 
have guessed why the lawyer was sent for. 

Perhaps she had forgiven Charles Peyton for 
that wrong of long ago, or else she knew by 
experience the triale which beset an heiress, and 
was thankful a portion of the golden burdea 
should be lifted from little Dorothy’s childish 
shoulders, 

Sir Douglas seemed to revive a little, and bis 
brother fetched Dick to present to his uncle, 
The dying man looked with pride on the bright, 
handsome boy. 

He is just like you, Charles, a Peytou through 


have affer all.” 
And the sadneas of the tone told how deeply 
he had longed for agon, 


some lunch,” suggested Miss Lester. ‘Mr. 
Carter can't be here for an hour, and you will 
grow tired, Douglas ; bewides, the little boy must 
be hungry.” 

She weot downstairs with them herself and 
did the honours aa cordially as though they ha 
been invited guests, 

Captain Peyton felt bewildered; he knew 
something of Janet Lester’s nature, and he 
would have said she would never hava forgiven 
him or taken his hand in friendshiy 
1 The position would have been terribly ember- 
rassing but for Dick, who vhatiered away cheer- 
fully with childish vnconsciousners of the shadow 
which hung over the house, 

Miss Lester was moat tind and hospitable to 
the little boy, taking such an apparent fatereet 
in him that the Captain was reminded of his 
own shortcomings, and inquired for his uiece. 

“Dorothy is perfectly well. Unlike the 
generality of only children, she is as strong as 
possible ; she has never ailed anything in her 
life,” 

“T should like to see her,” said the Captain, 
*““T suppose she fis toc young to lunch with 
us?” 

‘Dorothy never comes dowustairs. Douglas 
is not fond of children, and it fidgets him to have 
her about.” 

Poor little heiress! Perhaps, after all, the 
five merry childzen in the officers' quarters at 
Seaton hed the best of it. 





| They were still at lunch when ihe sudden 
; peating of a loud bell made Janet Lester start to 
her feet. 
av 


That is the way uurse always rings when she 
wants me. Douglas must be worse.” 

| She rushed upstairs, followed by Charles. 

; Dick would have liked to go with his father, but 

Gibsov, the butler, pressed some big purple 

grapes on his attention, and so kept him at the 

tabia, 

It was Janet who reached the sick-room first, 
It was justi as she had feared. The late acene 
had been too much for the dying man. A 
collapse had come on and he was utterly un- 
conscious, 

Dr. Grant, who arrived opportunely at that 
moment, shook his head and doubted if Sir 
Douglas would regain consciousness, 


chance of the Baronet being able, to attend to 
him, 


Se 


not forget, even in his distress at his brother's 
; tate, that five minutes’ rally would enable Sir 
Douglas to redeem hie promise. 


t 
If those still eyes never opened again on this 


life little Dick had no hope of the fortune fo | 


nearly his, 


At last it came, The change they had longed | 


Sir Douglas moved alightiz, swallowed some co! 


and through! “You have come off better than I | 


“Charles bad betier go downstairs and have | 


The iawyer came and waited below on the | 


Jauet and Captain Peyton watched oy the | 
bedside with breathless soxsiety, Oharles could | 





more duns. Douglas had forgives, and his last | the cordial the nurse held to his lips, aad 


managed to apeak a few words. 

“Be good to Dorothy,” he said, brokenly, to 
hia sister-in-law. ‘‘Meke her happy, it, was not 
her fault,” 

And then bis head fell back. The needy 
Captain in the 101th regiment was Sir Charles 
Peyton, and little Dick was heir to an empty 
title, 
| To do Miss Lesier justice she was kindness 

itself both to Dick and his father. She begged 
them to remain at Peytoa Royal at least untii 
after the funeral, aud when Charles explained 
that this was impossible, owing to professional 
duties, she ordered the carriage to take them to 
the station and carried Dick away with her 
while his father sought the faterview with M: 
Carter, which, after all, was but. s forlorn 
hope. 

He told the lawyer everything. How hi 
brother had promised to leave Dick fifty Chousand 
pounds, acd had sent for Mr. Cartier on purpose 
to make the cadicil to his will 

“ My dear sir,” cried the cheery little lawyer 
“why ia the world didn’t you write it out 
yourself? Two of the servants could have 
witnessed it, It waa fatal to delay in his 
state.” 

"TI never thought of that, Carter: he had 
quite made up his mind. Don't you think his 
wishes would be binding i’ 

“I suppose thera were witnesses of the 
promise. Miss Lester ia sole executrix. If she 
heard your brother sfate his intentions she may 
be willing to carry them out, She is so rich that 
even io the unlikely evant Dorothy Peyton 
jisclaiming the legacy when she comes of age it 
would be a nothing to her.” 

“ But Miss Lester did not heer poor Douglas 
he aud 1 were alone,’ 

The nurse?” 

** She had left ua together 

“And Sir Douglas said : 
later 1” 

“Tle asked his sister-in-law to send f 











Mr. Carter shook his head de ed! y. 

“My dear sir, you haven't the guosy of 1 
chance. The whole world knowa thet up to the 
time of his i/lness Sir D 72.8 0 


| 
| 
| 








with you. Who would be y tO om 
meant to leave a handsome legacy to your 

*T aw not a liar,” began Charles hotly, 

* Of courze not ; but in such 4 case ib would be 
only by fav: ined the legacy, even if the 
codicil had wn up acd left unsigned, a 
it is, with nothipg te support your teatimony 
people would laugh at your attempting to obtal: 
ib ” 

“Then Tam probally the poorest baronet in 
the Uniied Mingdom,” said Sir Charles bitteriy 
“My boy will be a pauper. 

“Pardon me, there is no certainty of tha 
| Sir Douglas made his will very soo after bie 
wife’s death, and Emoy mention the chief point 
in it now, as you say you cannot be ‘eve for th 
funersi. He Jeaves everythiag he has, money, 
lands, jewels, to his only child, ond sppoin 
Mies Lester her sola guardian ; bub if Dorothy 
dies unmarried before the age of twenty-five, or 
dies childiess at any age, the estate, ita revenues, 
plate, furnitnre, and jewels, pass yo your eldest 
gon, to be entailed on bim aud bis mais heira for 
ever.” 

Sir Charles shook his head, 

"T shall never tell Lick of the chance i's 
ill work waiting for daad men’s hx m 
ten times worae waiting fora child’s ; besides, it 
} seems to me that poor little c ara | 
| life of it in epite of her wealtl 
|  **Sbe ie one of the aweetest children I ever 
saw,” said Mr, Carter t father peglecued 
her utterly, her aunt goes a step farther an 
| dotests her,’ 























| When Siz Charles told this to his wife her sofs 
| blue eyes filed with tears 
} “ Poor little girl—poor little Dorothy.” 

"T wish Douglas bad left her to us,” said the 


ew baronet ; ‘but Leuppose Jaget Lester has 
the best claim.” 


i * And I should not iike the che t Dorothy,’ 
ot ; A . 
said Cara Peston, very gravely. ‘ Don’t look sa 
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surprised, Charley. For some things I should 
love to have her here, poor, lonely, littie child ; 


but, don't you see, people would never forget | 
that my boy would be enriched by her death 3 | 


If any childish ilinces, any accident cut her off, 
the world would always think we neglected her 
to secure her inheritance for Dick,” 

‘Perhops they would,” agreed her husband. 
Oara, I have another problem for- you. What 
are we to doj” 

“Stay here, of course |” 

“TI meant about the title. Can't we drop it? 
I am eure you are not ambitious, And if we 
suddenly blossom out as Sir Charles and Lady 
Peyton all cuc tradespeople will raise their 
prices ; and everyone to whom we owe anything 
will send in their bill and expect prompt pay- 

seat.” 

‘What an idea. We'll remain Captain and 
Mra, Peyton to the end; but Charles, isn’t it « 
good thiog nu one knew where you went yester- 
day, and that no one in the regiment has a sus- 
! his impecunious family poesees ‘high 
connections’? No one will identify us with the 
rew Sir Charlea Peyton.” 

“They'll read it in the papers, worse luck,” 
said Charles, gloomily. “Cara, I am not often 
covetous, but to-day when I saw that beastiful 
old house things seemed a trifle hard, Why, 
it would be paradise to our children just to play 
in the grounds, The fruit ou the lunch ‘able 
yesterday coet more than ali our food for a day, 


“ 


1Ob 6s 


And you envied little Dorothy,” she said, 
thy ’on’t do that, dear. We have been 
ry Lappy io spite of our poverty, and we shall 
be 80 again when we have got over the fret 
10ck of our disappointment, Shall you go to 


” 


the funeral j 
“TIT said not: but after all [ think I must 
make aneffort, It is the last thing I can ever 


do for Douglas, poor fsliow 


So he went (this time Dick was left ab home), 

king lis best and handsomest ia hie deer 

urning, aud bearing his title with a quiet 
dignity, from which no one would Bus- 
pected that he never intended to use it after to 
day, and was thinking of exchanging into 
another regiunent where bis fellow-officers might 
nov diseover be w met. 

Tt was a very grand funeral, Sir Douglas had 
ed a blamelexs life, and without being popular, 
¢ had heen respected far and near. A goodly 

number of people of all ranks followed him to 


have 


sf ar 


the grave, but very few returned to Peyton 
Royal to listen to his will, which was read in the 
creat library, where Miss “ester joined them, 
adiag by the hand her litt.e viece, 

And to her uncle's mind Dorothy was the 


saddest sight he had ever seen, looking more like 
a baby of three than a child who has passed her 
fifth birthday. <A tiny inite of a creature, with 
snorh cheatout hair curling in soft silky rings 
over her pretiy head, big velvety brown, eyes 
fringed with large clustering lashes, a rosebud of a 
tb, and dimpled cheeks. “ A beautiful child” 
every ope round Matching pronounced Dorothy, 
and she deserved the praise ; but it troubled her 
to see that there was no tenderness in the 
of her aunt’s hand, and that the little crea 
ked frightened at the very sound of Miss 
‘ters voice, and when released from her clasp, 
scaped as goon aa possible to Dr. Grant’e side, 
where. with one littl hand in his, she stood 
quite contentedly all through the reading of the 

will, 
Charles Peyton exchanged a few weeks later, 
and as his title was uuknown in his new regi- 
vt he aud his wife at times well-nigh forgot 


inci 
claep 
ture 


y ha 


1} ight to a prefix to their name. Thay 
pent many happy uneventful years till wwo great 
rprises suddenly befell them, coming, too, so 


ove together ae to maeke quite a sensation, First 
of all, Carocline’s uncle, of whom she had not 
veard since her childhood, died and left hie niece 
a ama! scowatry house and twenty thousand 
povnds, Then their daughter, Kathleen, who in 
in the family, won the affection of 


a 


came third 
n, who wae content to take her with- 
fortune, only being (as a man of 
origin) undeniably proud of birth, 
inform his relations avd friends 


age 
@ very rich m 
out 6 penny of 
rather bumbie 
he wished tk 


| that his bride was the daughter of Sir Charles 





Peyton. 

Sir Charles was a major now, and had often 
longed to retire from the army. His wife's 
| legacy made.that possible, so very soon after 


| Kathleen’s engagement he sent in his papers, 


and the family removed to King’s Aston, a pic- 
tureaque village in Hertfordsnire, where, though 
still very poor for their position, they could be 
known by their true style, and people who re- 
membered the days when Peyton Royal had 
been noted for its lavish hospitality, and recalled 
Charles as a young man, were very pleased to 
welcome him aud his wife to settle among them. 


CHAPTER L 


SOMEWHERE in the south east of London is a 
quaint, rather picturesque, old euburb, which 
seems somehow to have been helf ‘orgotten in 
the flight of time, 

Within a (longish) walk of London Bridge it 
boaste, of course, the usual conveniences of omni- 
bus and tramear, There is a railway station— 
only one—called by ita name; but if you ouce 
get beyond the precincts of the station, out of 
the roads patronised by the tram and ‘bus, it 
comes about that you find yourselfin a strangely 
old-world region. ‘The modern speculative builder 
has passed it by. The houses are tall and sub- 
stantial, with old carved staircases and mantel 
pieces, which would not disgrace a mansion. In 
days paat, cay a hundred years ago, these houses 
were the aboce of merchant princes, They have 
come down in the world now, poor things, and 
are mostly let out in floors, sometimes in tene- 
ments, but even so they sre more attractive 
to my idea than the epick avd span new band- 
boxes—all exactly alike, and mostly constructed 





like the locuste in most of our nearer suburbs, 
A broad thoroughfare leading from a quiet 
road of private houses down to the river rejoiced 


even iu that old world region for its antiquity. 
Perhaps when Oakley did a large shipping trade, 
and was famous for docks, Triton-street may 
have been thronged with busy passers-by, bub 
now a days itis well-nigh deserted, and hardly 
anyone goes down it, unless they have business 
'at ome of the dozen or so tall houses which it 
| contains, 

It was a broiling August day, much such 
another day as the one on which Charles Peyton 
had travellect to his brother’s deathbed, but time 
} had gone on since then, and the world was fifteen 
| years older, 

A slight, delicate-looking girl alighted from 
| the tramway as ic passed down the main road of 
| Oakley, and looked anxiously to the right aad 
left, as;though uncertain which path to take. 

At last che turned into a baker’s shop, and 
asked the way to Tritou-street. The directions 
were rather complicated but by dint of following 
them carefully and inquiring again and again she 
turned at lesb into the broad open road. 

‘ What o nice-looking street,” she said to her- 
self, an opinion she changed when she found that 
mostof the houses had been converted to business 
purpoees, and were not above advertising their 
respective trades by exhibiting printed cards in 
the windows, such as “‘Margling doue here,” 
“ Repairs neatly executed,” and so on, 

Vielet Nairn sighed heavily when at last she 
came to No, 10, Triton street ; it seemed utterly 
impossible that her errand could be here, for the 
house had fallen even lower than its fellows ; the 
ground floor being occupied by a wardrobe 
dealer, which in homelier English might be 
written rag and bone shop, the windows above 
grimy with the dust and dirt of years, yet on 
them in prominent lettere she could stil! redd 
the announcement “Mr. Nathan, Private Loan 
Office,” so after 8 momentary hesitation she 
passed through the door (which stood open) and 
mounted the old carved staircase, her heart 
beating violently, and a etrange feeling akin to 
fear threateniag to conquer her, 

For Violet Nairn was nota philanthropiet 
come to Oakley to preach and minister to its in- 








in rows of a hundred or so—which have arisen | 


in the name of Triton-street. It was remarkable | 





habitants, still less was she a lady journalist in 
search of ‘ copy ;” there was nothing of the ‘New 
Woman’ about her. She was just the daughier 
of a gentleman of narrow, painfully narrow, 
means, the comfort and prop of her mother, and 
the mainstay of half a dozen smell brothers and 
sisters. 

The Nairns lived at Brixton, which has nothing 
incommon with Oakley, except that they are 
both eouth of London Bridge. 

Until lees than a year before they had never 
even heard of the region Violet was visiting to- 
day; then in an evil hour Mr. Nairn saw an adver. 
tisement offering ‘ Loans on easy terms.” Like 
many another struggling professional man before 
him he believed his troubles must soon vanish, 
and if he could only secure an immediate advance 
for pressing need, it would be easy enough to 
repay it in the future. 

So he answered the advertisement, and subse 
cueatly met Mr, Nathan by appointment in the 
City. Finally elghty pounds was advanced by 
the money lender on the understanding Mr. Nairn 
should give a bill of sale on ‘his furniture, and 
that the loan was repaid by four quarterly in- 
stalments of twenty-five pounds each, which 
meant that he would be repaying the principal 
and & quarter as much again by way of interest. 

The first two instalments were sent punctually 
but the third was already a week overdue, for 
sickness bad fallen on the little house at Brixton, 
and after weeks of iliness Mr. Nairn waa still too 
weak to earn a penny. Already threatening 
letters had begun to arrive from the money- 
lender, and Violet’s errand this afternoor was to 
beg for an extencion of time. 

There was no one else to plead with Mr. 
Nairn. ‘irs, Nairn could not leave ber husband : 
the eldest boy was a sailor and thousands of 
miles away; acripple of fifteen came next; the 
othere were only children; so reluctant as they 
were to send their pretty daughter on such an 
errand the poor parents could not help it. They 
had no idea of the sort of place it was either, for 
all Mr. Nairn’s interviews had been held at » 
City office, where the money-lender attended 
twice a week to receive cliente; bub his letters 
had been so alarming the Nairns simply dared 
not wait till one of his days for being in the City 
came round, and so resolved to send Viclet to the 
place from which be wrote, 

She knocked vervously at the door with her 
knuckles, aud a gruff voice said,— 

*€ Come in,” ' 

She had not expected much, for Mr. Nairn had 
admitted from the first ‘Nathan was a queer 
customer,” but she felt a strange loathing for the 
repulsive looking man, with his grizzly hair and 
beard ; his shabby dirty clothes, his hawk-like 
eye and sbrivelled parchment like skin, But the 
thought of those she had left at home gave her 
fresh courage, and she explained her business to 
Mr, Nathan with a quiet self-possession which 
surprised him. 

“If you will only give us time you shall be 
paid in full,” she pleaded, “ indeed you may trust 
my father ; but for his illness the money would 
have been ready to the day.” 


(To be continued.) 








Punctvatity.—A well ordered home must 
have its fixed hours and minutes, known to al) 
the inmates, and arranged for by them ail, The 
breakfast—which is nominally at eight—can 
easily glide by degrees to quarter-past, half-past, 
and even nine, An uncomfortable frame of mind 
in the morning is a bad preparation for the day’s 
petty duties and little irritations. Uncereme- 
nious looks and words, hasty movements, disre- 

of the small proprieties of life, a selfish- 
looking care of Number One—justified, it seems, 
by the necessities of the case—these are among 
the results. And the want of method cultivated 
in the one particular runs on into al! the details 
of life. There are persons late ab dinner, late 
at the steamer, late at the church, and who 
would be late, judging from precedents, at their 
own wedding, not to say funeral, if others did 
not take them in hand, 
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THE MISTRESS OF BARRONS COURT. 


{A NOVELETTE,) 


CHAPTER I. 


“ ROSALIND, my dear!” 

“ Yes, grannie !” 

* Do you know that you were whistling ?” 

“WasI? I am a mass of iniquity, I know, 
but when my hands are full my brains are very 
apt to go wool-gathering. Where do you think I 
was just then, grannie, dear 1” 

“YT haven’t the least idea ; not in your own 
drawing-roora, I should imagine ! ” 

And Lady St, Quentin shook her head and 
tried to look a reproof at the lovely girl, who was 
sitting at a table a little way off surrounded by a 
perfect chaos of work of all sorts. 

Garments of all sizes, and in all stages of 
completion, lay about her, and her white fingers 
were moving quickly to the music of her own 
yokes, 

She looked up with a merry smile as her 
grandmother addressed her, and showed a pair 
of splendid eyes, and a face that betokened great 
intellect, and much strength of will into the 
bargain, 

She was not strictly beautiful, this youthful 
mistress of the lordly domain of Barrons Court, 
but without absolute beauty of feature, every- 
body spoke of Rovalind Sv, Quentin as “ lovely,” 
She was lovely. It was the word that fitted 
her better than any other. 

There was a winning charm about her, anda 


lithe grace in her every movement, that made | 
all men rave about her, and all women—even the 


moxl envious—adovire her, 


Hera waz the sort of witchery that, in olden | 


times, made men go contented to their deuth, 
satisfied with a word or a look from the woman 
who had faecinated them. And perhaps the 
greatest charm of all in her sweet nature was 
the utter absence of anything like cuneciousness 
of her power. 

Even her grandmother, Lady St. Quentin—« 
courtly dame of the old school, who was horrified 
ab the strides of modern times, and the latitude 
lowed to young ladies now that the world had 
turned round once roore—was conquered by 
tosalind’s open, generous nature, and forgot to 
aay very often that she was shocked, or astonished, 
or grieved at her granddaughter’s very unor- 
thodox proceedings, 

Rosalind was of age. With culpable careleas- 
ness, Lady St, Quentin thought, her father had 
given her the property at eighteen ; declaring, 
during his laet illness, that his little girl had 
more brains in her head than many a mau of 
fifty ; and almost quarrelled with hie mother-in- 
law--whom he respected and reverenced as if she 
had been his own——because she suggested that it 
would be putting too much on such young 
shoulders to leave Barrons Court and ita revenues 
unconditionally to her grandchild. 

It had not been too much, apparently, Rosa- 
lind Ormsby waa no commonplace girl ; she had 
elected to live on at her old home when her 
father died—though her grandmother suggested 
that she should let it and reside with her in 
London ; and she had taken a certain Miss 
Vereker, a distant cousin of her father, to live 
with her and be her companion and adviser, 

Not that Barbara Vereker could have given 
anyone much advice if it had been wanted, she 
was one of the meekest and mildest of created 
beings, 

A little colourless old woman, never dering 
to have an opinion of her own about avything ; 
and, though very undemonstrative, sincerely 
grateful for the home thus providentially pro- 
vided for her. 

She had been a help and comfort to Rosalind’s 
mother during her last illness, and Mr. Ormsby, 
recognising her quiet merit, had asked her to 
— with his orphan girl when she was lef: 
alone, 

Lady St. Quentin had been inclined to recent 
the introduction of this elderly spinster into the 





Barrons Court household ; but she had come to 
understand Miss Vereker’s worth, and to ap- 
preciate her as her granddaughter did. 

She appealed to her now, as she sat in her 
corner busied with some interminable knitting— 
apparently of the same class as the frocks and 
tippets that surrounded the young heiress. 

“Don’t you think it ia a dreadful habit of 
Rosie's, Mies Vereker 1” 

“Y am afraid to admit that would be to con- 

firm it,” she said, gently, with a smile at the 
bright young face that was turned to them both. 
“I only hope Rosie will never do it anywhere 
where it cannot be apologised or accounted 
for.” 
“In church, for instance,” Misa Ormesby said, 
with a mischievous look, ‘it would have a novel 
and exhilarating effect. We should never come 
to the sermon, I am afraid; and the children, 
who stand in sich awe of mo now, would laugh 
for the rest of their natural lives, Ab, don’t 
lock cross, granaie, dear. 1 wasn’t here at all 
when I whistled just now, I was in the ten- 
acre field with that rmoonfaced boy of Betty 
Higgins’s. He's just the best whistler and the 
cleverest insect catcher I ever exw, He's fid for 
nothing else; but he can take a butterfly and 
never damage a feather of its down,” 

“ The ten-acre field! My dear child, you taik 
just like a farmer. What do you know about 
fields 1” 

“Not nearly as much as [ ought ‘,” the 
girl replied, “A farmer! I am a farmer. I 
am going to farm all the home land, with that 
handsome Mr, Armytage for my prime minister.” 

“My dear, do be careful what you say,” 
Lady St. Quentin eaid, trying with all her 
might to look as if she were uot horrified at 
her grandchild’s words. ‘* Young ladies don’t 
| farm, And do put some of thoee horrid things 
away. Here’s Rupert coming, I do believe ; and 
don’t whistle while he is here. 
| horror of anything unfeminine | 
I'll be on my very best behaviour,” the girl 
| replied. “I'll put away my work—becauee [ 

herve doneit; and 1 won't whistle the tiniest 
little bar.” And as if to show that she meant to 
keep her word, she broke out into 4 song. The 
aweetest, blithest voice in the world had Rosalind 
Otmsby. Her mother had had the Heaven-sent 
gift before her, and it bad come down to her 
child, 








” 


{ 


't * Love me little, love me jong 
ts the burden of my song ; 
»ve that is too hot and strong, 
Runneth soon to waste,’ ”’ 








‘What a horrible, cold-hearted idea, Rosie!” 
and ® young man dashed in through the open 
window as he spoke, startling the three ladies out 

| of their quiet talk. “How can love be too 
hot?” 

‘[’m not respousible for the author's idens ; 
| the air is pretty, and papa used to like jt,” 

| She looked up into his face with ber pretty 

eyes ar she spoke, and he bent his head and kissed 

her, They were going to be married some day, 
so there was no impropriety in the caress ; and 

Rosalind could hardly analyse the feelings that 

made her blush rory-red at the touch of his lips, 

aud wish that he had not done ft. He had 
kissed her often before ; and she loved him very 
much, of course, He was the husband of her 
own choice ; she had said yes to him of her own 
free will, but very wuch to her grandmother’s 
delight, who would have schemed to bring the 
marriage about somehow if the young people had 
not settled it for themselves. Rupert was too 
handsome to do without money, she had been 
wont to say, and except for what she managed 
to give him out of her jvointure, Rupert St. 

Quentin--now by his father’s death Lord St, 

Quentin —was very poor indeed. 

He had his title now, but it was almost an 
empty honour. 
well be, and, urged by bis grandmother, and 
prompted by honest admiration for Rosalind as 
well, he had proposed to his cousin and been 
accepted. The marriage was not to be just yet 
—that was understood. Roralind wanted her 
freedom a little longer ; abe had divers plans of 
her own that she wanted to carry out at Bar- 
rons Court before she gave up the reins of govern- 





Men have euch a ; 


He was as poor asa man could | 











ment to her husband, She was not afraid of 
very much opposition from Rupert, but she 
knew that he held some of her ideas about the 
improvement of poor people’s houses, and 
matters of that sort, as Quixotic and extra- 
vagant, and she did uot want them interfered 
with, 

“You are always up to your eyebrows in 
drapery of some sort,” he eaid, poking at a pile 
of little garments with his cane, ‘‘ Why, whab 
in the name of all that’s ugly is this thing f”’ 

“ Don’t be rude, sir; put it down!” Rosalind 
said, laughing, and blushing again, “It’s a 
petticoat for the baby at the Lodge. I was just 
putting it all away. IJc’s just about done, 
There’s going to be a distribution of it on Mon 
day. You must come and help me,” ‘ 
“Come and hand petticoats to old women ? 
No, thank you,” the young man said, “I am 
afraid I have an appointment for Monday. 
Can’t you get the curate!” 

“Oertainly, we can get the curate,”’ Rosalind 
said; “he will have to come if we want bim, 
But that wou’t be like having you there. You 
need not touch an article if you don’t like, nor 
come near an old woman; but they would feel 
honoured, poor things, by a look from you-- 
their fubure master, Rupert.” 

“Yes, of course, It isa very nice of them, 
and all that,” said the young man, confuredly ; 


i but, you see, I have an engagement, ’pon m5 


honour I have, and I wanted you to come with 
me; but I suppose the old women and the petti- 
coats will be of more importance,” 

“Well, yes,’ Miss Ormsby said, gravely 
“they will Don’h you see, Kupert, it is s 
treat tothem, It has been promised for a long 
time, and the day fixed. They cannot take any 
day for amusement as you and | can.” 

“If you please, miss, Mr. Armytage is in the 


| library. He says you appoiated to see him there 


at one o’clock,”’ 
“ So I did,” said Rosalind, rising hastily. “It’s 
about thoxe cottages down by the mill-pond, We 
have quite decided to rebuild them, end Mr, 
Armytage has brought the plans, f expect. Como 
with me, Rupert, and see them. Perhaps you 
can suggest something that we have not thought 
of,” 
“Thanks; no, Y’d rather not,” the young 
man said, indolentiy--fupert St. Quentia was 
nothing if not indolent--and stroking his sovo, 
brown moustache. ‘‘I’ve no heud for plane 


and all that sort of thing. I should only make 
& rouddle of any suggestions I might make. [ 
should lead the builders to putting the cellars 
in the roofa and the drawing-room und 
ground, or somethiog equally horrible. Excuse 
me, there’s a dear, Rosie, and minke haste 
back.” 

“There are not to be any cellars,” Rosalind 


said ; ‘and there are not likely to be drawing- 
rooms in cottages. Dou’'t be lazy, air! 
ashamed of you?” 

“Tm awfully sorry,” Rupert St. Quentin 
said, going up to the piano and runalpg his white 
fingers over the keys, He was proud of his 
essentially feminine hand, and liked to show i! 
off in the undulating movement of the heye of 
a piano in a desultory fashion. He was not 
altogether an effeminate man, but there was 
very little about him of the manly bruequarie 
that generally fascinates girls ; and most popl 
wondered how Rosalind, with her Lright intellech 
and frank, unaffected warm-heartedness, could 
have chosen one so entirely her opposite in every 
respect, 

He annoyed her sometimes by his want ot 
sympathy in her plans and the work she loved 
so well, He did not sevm to care for Barrons 
Court at all, she thought, and there was the 
least suspicion of asperity in her tone as she 
answered him now. 

“Don’t blame me if the cottages are not & 
your liking when they are done,’ she said; 
“nor Mr. Armytags sither, Remember, we 
would have taken you into our counsel and 
you would nob come,” 

“T am sure [ shall not blame you,” Rupert 
answered, still letting his flogera wander idly 
over the keys, and admiring the gleam of o 
favourite ring he was wearing, “You sre 


I gin. 
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Pit t Par, Ana 


only your servant. Ishould never think of him 
in th atter. Come back soon, Rosie; I have 
& uew Fong fur you, 

“T eball fini my business first,” Miss 
Jrmasby said, and left the room with somewhat 
what Mise Vereker was apt to cail “a snap,” 
he near prreach to temper she eve: 
sowed, 

“ Rupert, you are a foo 

Che words carne ao suddenly fem Lady St 
Quentin’s lips that her grandson stopped his 
lazy performance, and twisted himeelf round on | 
bie yusic stool to look . 

“T3 that new discovery, grannie?” he 

kaa 

No! 
Chen wh r opinion ju t 

“Because you provoke me to it--because I 
can ese that every day of your life you are 
Mienating Rosalind’s heart from you. You take 

’ 





nO inte in her pursuit 
‘Not in old women and their flannel petticoats, 
"ou are right there, grann‘e |” 
** Don’t be coarse, sir; nor in anything else, 
You ougl interest yourself in her plans and | 
” 


jh, apare mo the list of 
can’b do it, grannie, has brains for 
both of us in that pretty head of hers. She 
really want me; and I was never it 
tended by for either au architect or a 
wveyor. Iehall be quire content to be prince- 


my enormities. I 
Kosie 


nature 


“Jam ashamed to 
love you any th 
rs 


Rosie 
idieness 


hear you say #0, 


het te for ucu 
’ 


Vhy shoul T be anything else / 
belicve in her, and she will make 
y hat ever ruled, She has a prime miniater, 
an ~.'* 


The people 
= 


the bounrest 


*Aod you are content to let the world go by 
wie you dawdle through it, looking at 
yourse’\ ia the glass, and letting your future wife 
sp) ‘ys mornings with her steward, and her 
igs wor *, like a whole Dorcas society 
to one, at gowns and petticoate for her 
the labourers on the place 
niake a laughing atock of you, and prophesy 
il! be mistress and master too wh 





yi ; Why, they would rather Lave 

Norman Armytage for e master than you. He 
manliness and good sense in him,” 

I t. Quentin loved her grandson very 

dea ugh she deplored his faults, and strove 


with a vr might to amend them. 
mt, Rupert's father, had been a source of 








he had worn out his 
her purse in college days, 
énd had only retrieved himeelf on the very brink 
“¢ & wealthy manufacturer's 
money only beiped him to fresh 
f his life he had been a 


(or many years 
} »wu invalid, soured and miserable, and 


when his wife died he had summoned his mother 
to live with him, and take care of him and his | 
n 
She had doae so faithfully aad well till he died 
1 was laid beside his wife in the family 
Vaui. 
‘nere was uothing left for his son; the 





stes were mortgaged, and the house was let ; 
nd but for Lady St, Quentin’s generosity, her 


giandson, with an old title and an unbroken 
3acen> from the N , marauders, would have 
been an absolute paups 


CHAPTER II. 


Noeman Armuytacs sat in the library. at 


Bart uct, waiting for the young mistress of 
he mansi.n, and thinking, as he looked out of 
Jue winJow on to aa fair a prospect as any in all 
Hoagland. 


The steward, Lady St. (juentin, had called 
Lim, b there was nothing of the servant or 
jepeudant jn the handsome youn: 








do as you like; Armytage is | turned to the waving trea and glowing flowers 


outseice 


bearing and manner of the man were those of 4 
gentleman. 

His father was the steward. Stanley Army 
tage had been eteward of the Barrons Court 
| property for wore years than his son could 
remember, 

He was born to no better station, 

He came of @ long line of sturdy yeomen who 
| had served and prospered in their service, acd 
farmed and lived honourable and useful lives 
without dreaming of soaring above their station 


| 
| Jt was a truly patrician face, and the whole 
j 
! 
' 


| it any Way. 
But the mother of Norman Armytage wae of a 
different stamp—the daughter of av inipecunious 
entleman with the blood of the Howards in her 
veins, and el! ihe pride of race that is apt to go 
with long descent, 
She had preferred comfort and independenee, 
with a good-natured aod warm-hearted husband, 


to semi-starvation and the coldly-given charity of ! 
| her father’s aristocratic relatives 


She was an outcas 


| of her warriage—a creature to be spoken of 
only with shadderiog horror and uplifted bands 


—but she weneged to live a very happy life, and 
to die regretted, az only loviug wives and 
mothers are regretted, by her husband and her 
only child. 

It was from her that the boy ivherited all his 
innate refinement. He was like her in person 
and character ; and be had all his father’s good 
qualities as well. 

He was open, honest, and truthful ; he scorned 
4 lie, and was fearleas an? outspoken, and he was 
as handsome as he was good, 


His fatvoc idolised him and resolved to 


R 
ry 
make him something more than he had been 


j Arwytage would 


| father as much, 


' 
what asteward’s son could be made. 
i 
| 


himself, 
In hia heart he som should 


iaugbty relations 


resolved thad hia 





} 


be » gentleman, and show his 





He knew nothing of them, ha held ao « 
munication 


m- 
kindred ; beyond 
letting them know when she died, he took no 
notice of them, and Norman grew up alimuat in 
ignoranc, of their existence, 

He waa sent to a good school, and the elder Mr 
bave supplemented the good 


with his wife's 





snd an alien from the time | 





her with a will, and to enter with all his heart 
into her schemes for the improvement of her 
people's position and the well-being of everyone 
about her, 

He was in a dreamy mood this morning, the 
plans for the cottages lay under his baad, and he 
was thinking. 

The position had been fraught with dauger 
for him and the peril had come ; the sweet fasci- 
nation of Rosalind Ormsby’s nature had conquered 
him, and his heart was in her keeping to do with 
it what she would had she but known it, 

He had fought with the fascination, battled 
with it as honest raen will battle with anythiog 
that is not right, but it bad bee too strong tor 
him, 

He was fighting with it now as he waited for 
her in the old library, almost enreing the day th«t 
had brought him within the reaeh of her 
witchery, 

“ Fool that I am |” he asid to bimself. ‘ Blind, 
idiotic fool! I that thought myself so brave and 
cold-blooded when first 1 saw her golden head 
bending over niusty papers, and despised her for 
what I thought ao affected interest in matters for 
which ladies generally care nothing. And now— 





| ah, my darling! my darling! [ would Jay down 


my life for one hour of happiness and love with 
you, for one word of love from your sweet. lips.” 
He crushed the papers he held in hia 


| hand with 8 nervous grip, and paced the room for 


a minute like a caged animal, 

“Tt must give it up,” be muttered ; “I cannot 
stand the atrain, I shall forget myself, and some 
day, when she looks up into my face with her 
aweel unconscious eyes and acks me a question, 
shall throw my manhood avd my honour 
to the winds, and claim her for my own in 
madness and misery unutterable' I ought 
never to have come here. I should have 
he!ped the old man in some other way; he told 
me that her future husband would be here a 
great deal, and that he would assist her in all 
the business of the estate. Did he know, I wonder, 
what an idiot is to reign here at Barrons Court— 
what a mass of conceit and self-importance is to 
lord it over his master’s daughter, and spend the 
revenues of the old place aa bia father before 
him spent everything he could lay his hands on ! 


| And if that were all, if there were nothing else— 


begun there by sending him to college as we!! ; | 


but the lad bimeelf, with great good sense, as 
everyove thought who knew the circumstances, 
negatived the proposal, and begged to be allowed 
t once to earn his own living. 

He ehrauk a little, though he did nod tell his 
om the thought of mixing on 


to begin ¢ 


| unequal terms with the sons of gentlemen, and 


| 
| he had already, boy as he was, mapped out for 


| 
won the approval and goodwill of his 


himeelf a career that he was ambitious to follow ; 
go, iuatead of going to Oxford, he went inte the 
office of a London firm of accountants, and made 
a start in life which promised very fairly, for he 
was industrious and painst.king, and speedily 
employers 
But— 


** The best laid schemes o' mice and men, 
Gang aft a-gloy,” 


as Burns has it, and Norman Armytayge had his 
acheme of life shattered to the winde by the 
aucden illness of bis father. 

A paralytic seizure provtrated Mr. Ar-nytage, 
senior, only a month or two after the death of 
Mr. Ormesby, and Norman was sent for to fill his 
place. 

“Only till Iam better, my boy,” the old man 
had said, when he begged his son to stay. But 
that day had never come; he bad remained in 
the same helpless atate, clear enough mentally, 
but physically prostrate, and Norman had stayed 
on aud done the work for him as cleverly as he 
would have done it himself. 

it had gone against the grain, especially when 
he found that the sole right te order and adminiv- 





teens ; but he had been astonished at her clear- 
headedness and the bright fashion in which she 
| grasped every detail of the management of the 


face that was | estate, and he had come to work with and for 





if that bejewelled ape she has chosen for her 
husband were only an honourable man. If I 
were to tell her what IL know--if—have a care, 
Norman Armytage, don't let the walls hear 
what you suspect, what you know, things will 
right themselves maybe ; but id must not be by 
your handiwork. Remember, you are only the 
steward—-the servant waiting your mistress’s 
pleasure, Who is it that says that ‘ Love levels 
all ranks’? He led; there can be no levelling 
te bring me nearer ber!” 

“ Rehearsing a charade, Mr. Armytage ?” 

He atarted guiltily; he had not heard the 
door open, por Rosalind’s light footstep enter the 
rocm. How much had she heard? How much 
had be spoken aloud? How many of us would 
give something to have that question solved when 
we are caught self-communing? He need noi 
have been afraid, Tosalind had heard nothing 
except a few muttered words, and ehe was 
amused at the look of perplexed horror in his 
face at being diecovered talking to himeelf, She 
little guessed what had been the subject of that 
solitary talk ! 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, recovering him- 
self at once, and placing a chair for her to sit at 
the table. “Iam afraid I havea habit of talk- 
fog to myself, I have lived a good deal alone in 
own, and the trick has grown upon me. I hope 
1 did not ask you tocome to meat an incon- 
venient time? Havard wants these plans as econ 
as peasible, and I think it would be expedient to 
et him have them, or we may have to wait some 
time before the work is done, and I don’t think 
we could get a better man.” 

He had recovered his scattered wits daring his 


speech, and faced her now as calm and aelf- 
ter was vested in a young girl hardly out of her |} 


possessed as if he had never indulged in a wild 
day-dream in his life. 

‘It is I who have to beg your pardon, Mr. 
Armytage,” Kosalind said, with a slight bend 
of her hesd, acd a smile that very nearly sent 
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him .off. into. a 
waiting.” 

“ Hardly a moment,” 

“Oh, yes, I did; and your time is precious, 

But I bad. to put my work away; sod then 
Rapert-—that, is, Lord St., Quentian—came. iv, 
vad I was trying to persuade him to come with 
me aod see about the cottages; and it ended 
in my coming in @ hurry, afler all, I found it 
rather waste of breath.’ 

“Lord St... Quentin .dislikes -the.dry details 
of business, I find,” Norman Armytage., said 

juietly. 

“ He dislikes business in every” way,” Rova- 
lind replied, hastily; and then feeling that 
perhaps she was seeming to put her betrothed 
husband at a disadvantage by her words she 
added, hurriedly, “He and I were brovght up 
so differently, you know. His father never paid 
any attention to such things. Mine aid.” 

“ And the reault is evident,”. the young mua 
said. ‘“ You have Barrons Court, and-——-” 

“And my cousin bas nothing, of course, 
That is only carrying oub the words of: the 
commandment, and making the children suffer 
for the eins of their fathers. My cousin ia not 
to blame. The esiate was mortgaged b-fore he 
was born, and he has not been fairly dealt with 
sines, J wonder if you can help me to aet, it 
right.” 

“IT would help you te anything io the world 
that I could, Mise Ormsby.” 

She looked up hastily at the words. There 
was something ia their tone that startled her ; 
but Norman Armytage had: recollected himself 
just in time, and was looking at her with a calm 
business-like face that put her suepicions te the 
blush, 

“TI muet be an idiot,’ she gaid to hereelf. 
“He only made me an ordinary answer, and yet 
--Rosalind Ormsby, you are a fool, only fit for a 
lunatic asylum.” 

She gave herself a little shoe menially, and 
answered him as quietly as if ehe had not seen or 
euspected anything. 

“Thavk you, I hardly know what I want, 
nor how to seb about it I can talk to the 
lawyers, of course; but I should like to have 
an idea what U was going to aay to them before 
i did so, You eee, papa—perhaps I ought 
to speak of it ; my grandmother alwsys manages 
to set me down when I begin on the subject, but 
I fee) that I am right about it, and re 

“ Whatever you eay shall be sacred with me, 
Mis? Ormeby. If I can: help you in snything I 
will, be sure of it.” 

No passion in the voice now—no eign of excite- 
went in the quiet, earnest eyes that met hers ao 
gravely. Norman Armytege was the self- 
possessed man of business now, and one could 
alk to him, 

“T want to help my cousin,” she seid; “I'l 
come to the plane in a minute, Mr. Armyiage, 
but this is uppermost this mfnuie. 
quite know what made it so, but it is.» Pupert 
has been badly treated. He never rays 20: but 
i think so, aad so must he. Papa always meant 
to leave him something handsome, and he must 
have forgotten it; for when his wiil was read 
there was only a little tiny legacy, and poor 
Rupert was no betier off than he was before. He 
has never ssid anything. He is boo generous for 
that; but 1 know he felt it very much. I want 
to set it right for him.” 

"You mean you want to eadew Lord Sv. 
Quentia with a fortune?” 

* Yes, I suppose that’s it really. I want bim 
to haya some money, and not te know anything. 


ivanes, again.;"“ I kept, you 





1 don’t want to appear in it. Can't it be managed. | 


some way?  Couldn’t » document be found 
somewhere, giving it to him, aud all that sort of 
thing 1” 

Lam afraid that sort of thing is only prac- 
tised in novels,” Norman Armytage said, with a 
emile. “ Your lawyers are the only persous who 
cap belp you in sucha matter ; unless you put 
the money you wish to pive your couein iuto his 
hands in hard cash, and make a free gift of it 
that way, you caust invoke the aid of the! 
lawyers.” 

*Z couldn't do it that way,” Rosalind said, 
with a little Jaugh. 





am) afraid: -I ought oot to have spokea to ¥ 


about it, Mr. Armytage ; but 1 am very friendleas | 


in motters of that sort. I have really no 
gentleman friend that I can go to with my 
troubles, except Rupert himself; and I could 
not very well go to him and ask him how beet I 
could give him some money without offendiug 
him.” 

“ Well, no, I dow’t see how you could,” Nor- 
man Armytage said, longing to be able to tell 
her how he wished he could be her friend, and 
do for her all she warted in this as in all other 
things, “And to think how unworthy he is 
of iv all,” he thought, a8 Rosalind turned agaio 
to the plans and the cottages, and busied herself 
with them, “ Pearls before swine ! was there eve: 
comparison more apt} The precious pearl of 
her priceless. love thrown away on a man who 
~-bah ! I must nod thiak of it, I must not speak 


| of it even to myself,” 





I don’t ; 
| thought, and then she fell into a happy dream 





He gave hia witention to the papers.on ih: 
table, and in a very litile while they bad settled 
the business between them. The cottages were 
to be proceeded with at once, and Rosalind weat 
back to her. grandmother and Mies Vereker with 
@ promise to sce Mr, Armytage again the next 
day. 

* Rupert, is gone out,” Lady St. Quentin 
eaid, with some diseatisfaction in her toue, as her 
granddaughter entered the room, “ He said you 
would probably be a long time over the plane, 
and he would nob wait I must say that he 
behaves in a careless fashion that would not bave 
suited me when I was a young woman. You 
will have to take him ia band, and scold him well 
presentiy,” 

‘*He will come to his senses without any 
scolding, 1 hope,” Rosalind replied, but she was 
very grave for a little. 

His yvrandmother wag right, Rupert was cwre- 
less, and did not pay her the attex notion that was 
due to her a8 mistress of Barrons Uourt, to say 
nothing of the lover like nothings lhat were her 
due as his a!lianced wife, 





CHAPTER IIL 


Rosatiny sighed when she was out of her 
grandmother's sight, and wished thab Rupert 
was @ little more like other meu-—hke Norman 
Armytage, was on her lips to say-—bat she 
crusbed che traitorous thought before she allowed 
beraelf to pub it into words, She would not eee 
quite so much of her steward, as she called the 
young mau, in the future. It was not well to 
contrast him so constantly with ! Supert. Rupert 
was a dear, good fellow, and she had been wrong 
to speak and think of him as she had done ; but, 
oh! if he would only take a little more interest 
in her farms and ber eottager, and show hiuself 
a worthy master of the old place. 

Things will right themsee've: by-and-by, sche 
over her dressing—about the time, uot so very 
long ago, when her cousin asked her to be his 
wife, and eaid euch gentle, loviag worde to her 
as had almost made her forget her grief for her 
father’s loss in the anticipation of the happiness 
in store for ber as his wife. He had no habita- 
tion of his own, thie impecunious, Rupert, he 
lived in chambers in London, or at bis grand. 
mothex’s Dower House, which was only a few 
miles from Barrons Court, And now that she 
waa there, staying for an indefinite time with 
Rosalind, ke wax free of the place, and might 
have made acquaintance with a!! the people ia it 
if he-had so willed. He was looked upon asx the 
future lord, but the cottegers shook their heaia 
with the quick discrimination of the poor, and 

opined that the London dandy was a “poor 
creature,” and not half good enough for their 
young lady. Rosalind was heart whole when he 
proposed to marry her, or rather her money, It 
mattered very little to him what manner of 
woman he took with it so that he came into 

ion of it; and he leoked upon vhe re- 
venues of Barrons Court almost a his right, He 


| had expected hie uncle to leave him a competence | another. 


= Weak qreosenenstenrmtneansaenetietehs ppsagaemecinanntil Se ee ee) 
— 





| He was th inki ing somewhat bitterly of this om 
this very morning as he wa iked briskly towards 
the villoge post-office with some letters he had 
been carrying about in his pocket, and suddenly 
remembered. Henca his departure from the room 
before Rosalind came back, His tailor was dan 
| ning him, and he had already had the money fromy 
bis grandmother to settle that very account ; acd 
there were oue or two other little bilis that he did 
not want her to know of, all of -which had to be 
attended to, or they would have come to light. 


Tt was a hard thing, he thought, that he should 


have to content himself with such a paltry pib- 
tance, «"d haggle with his tradesmen, aud beg 
for time to pay, when Rosalind, with nob hali the 
capacity for spending roney, or enjoyi 






had more than she knew what to ¢ 

“ Poor Rosie!” he mutiered to himself, s 
walked back after seeing his letters sofely i 
the box. “She isa nice girl, and a pretiy crea 
ture, too, ub nut like you, my darling, rot like 
you!” 

He took a little case from hie breast-pocket, 
and opened it, He was walkiog through 2 thick 
plautation where he was not likely tc be seen or 
heard, and he gaz t 


either, 


od rapturouely at the face that 


beauty-—dark-browed and brown-eyed, arid with 
rich full lips that seemed to challenge s caress in 
their speaking witchery. 


“My own Violet!” the young man eaicd. 
“My pocr love! How will it all ead? Taere 
will never be any other woman in the word for 
me if I were ten times master of Barrons Uourt. 
Flow shall I tell you, my darling? How sali & 
say thet we must part, my Violet? It must be, 
and yet--need you ever know, my dailicg : There 


” 


will be money enough, and —— 

He stopped short with a.ery of startled delight, 
a delight that was half fear, 

There was a rustle in the bushes 
and the original of the portrait stepped out inte 
the path before him, 

“The embodiment of a poet's dream,” somoe- 
one had called Violet Mansergh, when her lovely 
face once served for the model of a sketch that had 
formed part of an artist’s great picture ; and just 
euch a lovely vision she looked now with the sun- 
light streaming down upon her, and every feature 
beaming with delight and happinese, 

* Violet |” 

_ Tt was all he could say in his rirprise and 
delight, and she nesiled into the arms be held out 
to her as if she had found her proper place. Ib 
washer place, for had he nob asked her to be his 
wife !—told hor he loved her above all earthly 
things, and spoken of the tine when they would 
be together, with nothing io the world to come 
between them ? 

He was not Lord Sb. Quentia to ber, She 
knew him only as plain Mr. Sv. Clair, a custoner 
at the shop where ele had been cashier. 








She was no commonplace, vulgar gixl, Her 
father was a retired army ceptain, but with uo 
| thing but his half-pay to live on, and his daughter 
was glad to earn what she ould in an honest 
fashion to help towsids their modest house 
| keeping. 
| She had gone her own quiet way, csoaping tive 


perils to which her bezuty and grace constsuti, 
exposed her, till she met Rupert St. Quentin, anv 
she bad givev her heart unreservedly to bin, 
without a thought that he was anytiing more 
then the simple gentleman he represented him- 
self to bea 

But that was far away in London, and he had 
no more ides of meeting her Lere than he ha 
how he should teil her how inconetaunt and deceit. 
ful he had been to he 
| She wae beside him now, and he forgot every: 
thing bub her marvellous beauty and his un- 
} conquerable love, 
| “My darling!” he said, pressing her 
| 
} 








and again to his heart, and kiesing her awer 
“how came you here }” 
: W here have you beeu that I could not telt 
’ she roplicd, answering his questi i 
* we have come to Jive at Norchester, 


you !’ 


at least, and be bad beea put off with o paltry | pens and I,” 


“ He wouldo’t take it, 1 | five hundred pouads, 


‘ ‘ Norchester |” 


met his eyes when he opened the morocco cover 
It was not the face of hia cousin, bub of a- 
woman in the very prime and fulness Ler 


beside him... 
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‘ Yes,” 
‘Whatto do there?’ 


“ Papa has gotan sppofntment there. What 
uakes you look so, Rupert? What difference 
will it make to ue?” 

None, of course, that [s——” 


‘That is what ? do you live near here!” 

“No, I am only on a visit. I live in London, 
aa you know. Tell me all about yourself, 
where you live in Norchester, and where I can see 


70u,” 

“Where you can see me! Come and sce me, 
of course |” 

‘Tam not aure that I can—-there are reasons. 
T *y) 


[ will expiain everything to you soon, I must 
xeb away now. Oh, Violet, I cannot tell you what 
it is tohave seen you! It islike water in a desert 
0 a thirsty mon? What are you doing in these 
woods if you live at Norchester? 1) is three 
uilee away.” 
* Yes, I know, but papa has some business at 
+ farmibouse here, Lam going to meet him now. 
We came over together, and I walked about 
while I waited for him. Iam glad I did not | 
atay at the fon where he put the horse. I should ; 
have miased you then, What a lovely country 
this is, Rupert ! I have met one old acquaintance 
here already.” 
"Indeed, who!” 
“A Mr. Armytage. 
close ma 


fane y he 


He used to have rooms 
where we lived in London. I used to 
must know you when you came to see 
me, I saw him etare at you once or twice as if 
he did, I met him not half-an-hour ago,” 

“And — to him {” 

“No; Idon’t think he knew me again, or if 

» did he waa thinking of something else. He 
di iid not seom ie seo me. Don't jook 80 con- 
erned about it, I have really no acquaintance 
with him,” 

e thought he was jealous. 
what a tempest 
1 his heart. 

“Oonfound him!” was his thought, as he 
heard Norman Armytage’s name, “ He is always 
toa the way, that fellow. He will make mischief. 
I must manage to keep Violet out of his way.” 

What could have posaessed them to come to 
Norchester * he asked himself. Was there no 
other town ino all England they could have 
chosen? Rosalind went to Norchester sometimes, 
so Cid his grandmother. And if there was any- 
thing te be found out, that exemplary old lady 
would be sure to get at ft. 

He cursed his fate and his position, and told 
uimeel! that there wat never & man so beset since 
she world began. 

‘mn the one side, Rosal 
wd the position that ea 


She had no idea 
, of conflicting feeling was whirling 


ind and her fortune, 
ms srriage with her would 


give rong ; on the other, Violet and her glorious 
beauty and the love that would make their ilves 
one long foretaste of Paradise ! 

Could ee not have them both? The evil 


thought bad entered his head more than once 
inet had affianced himself to his cousin. 


Other men Jed two lives, and the wronged women 
were noue the worse while their ignorance 
igatec. 

Ah! there was the rub! While it did—but 
would it ls Did not there always come an 
ad to ib, and dire retribution fall on al! the 

encers | 

He was not wicked, as many thousands of his 


untrymen, this idle scion of an idle race—he 
ae simply a man who had let himself drift into a 
sé difficulty, and could ses no way out of it. 

[f he could only keep ihe two apart—if Violet | 

suld be kept in ignorance. of Rosalind, and 
Garrons Court and Norchesater became as oppo- 

te ends of the earth, all might yet be well. 

ie took Violet in bis arms once more-—-ihere 
was po one uear them but the rabbits and the 
wild birds—and talked to her. She must not 
come there any more. She must keep out of the 
way of being seen by anyone in that neighbour- 
hood. Hea would come to her, but not at her 
father’s. 

He did not want anyone to know he waa there 
for the present. He was abdut some business, 
which would reault in money~-money for them 





both, 'f she would be good and patient, aud, 


sbove all things, trust him, whatever she might 
see or hear, 

And while he waa whispering hie admonitions 
and clasping the lithe form of the beautiful girl 
closer and closer to his heart, Norman Army 
was coming upon them from the other side of 
the wood, as unconscious as they were of the 
coming contretemps. 

“Trust you |” Violet said, as their eyes met 
and told each other of the oft-repeated story of 
their love. “ Nothing can chake my faith in 
you, Rupert!” 

Their lips met in a clinging kier, pon Norman 
Armytage looking through the trees saw and 

understood all. 

“The scoundrel!” he muttered bebweeu his 
set teeth—-“‘the cowardly scoundrel! Thad girl 
is no light o” love that a man may play with and 
cash aside; she is in earnest, and she believes 
him. What shallI do? She ought to know-- 
my Carling, who is to be sacrificed for this mean 
bound! ShallT tellher? If Ido will she not 
guess that I have some motive ?—will she not 
euspect that I am trying to slander the man who 
would be my rival, if I dared to declare my 
passion for her? I cannot speak—TI cannot bear 
to be silent. I must give it up, and get away. 
Barrons Court is no place for me, Good-after- 
noon, Lord St. Quentin !” 

The pair had separated, and Violet had walked 
ewiftly away io the direction of the entrance to 
the plantation, where she had left her father ; 
Rupert St. Quentin turning and retracing his 
atepa, as if to walk back to the town. 

‘Oh! Good-dey |” he said, shortly. "Were 
you sent to follow me, may I ask | 

**No3 but I was charged with » message for 

ou. 

“From whom?” 

“Lady St. Quentin. Her ladyship bade me 
say, if I met you, that they were waiting for you 
to drive with them to the Uplands farm. 

Jennings has seni down about the horse you 
were loki sing at.” 

"Oh, thanks, I will get back quickly,” said 
the young man, looking Norman Armytage full 
in the face with inquiring eyes. ‘' Any other 
message }” 

“ None, my lord.” 

“ He didn’t eee anything !"" Rupert St. Quen- 
tin said to himself, as he walked away leaving 
the other looking after after him with a pained 
expression in hie face. “ What a mercy he didn’t 
come upon the ecenea minute or two sooner ; 
Violet was out of sight before he saw me. Ware 
Hawk! my stay at Barrons Court would come 


, to speedy end if that sneaking fellow got hold 


of auch a bit of subject for scandal as my pretty 
Violet! Pil go back and do duty, and throw 
him off theecent if he fancies anything. must 
stare my fate in the face, as I heard an idiotic 
comic singer say one day. I think I could be a 
match for Norman Armytage if I was put to it, 
It would be my word against his, iihe made any 
mischief ; and I think I know which Rosie would 
teke,” 


CHAPTER IY. 


Tne summer days passed by, and Rosalind’s 
distribution of clothing to her old people and 
children was made with much éclat, and many a 
blessing from aged lips showered down on the 
fair young head that shone like a sunbeam among 


| the old fashioned hoods and quaint siraw bonnets 


of her protégés 

Rupert was not there, He had kept bis ap- 
pointment, whatever it was, and absented him- 
self from Barrons Court till the smell of the tea 
and bread-and-butter had gone off, he told his 
graudmother, who was really very angry with 
him for whatshe considered bis neglect, 

“You set tov great a value op yourself!” she 
said. “You cannot expect a warm-hearted girl 
like Rosie to put up with it! Girls expect more 
from a man than to be allowed to admire him 
at a distance 1” 

“Rosle will have enough of me by-and-by,” 
the young man replied, somewhatehortly ; “and 

‘or the present she is quite satisfied, I think. She 





has her Dorcas business and her schemes, and 


‘And Norman Armytage !” 

* What do you mean }” 

“What I say—nothing else. Rosalind has 
Norman Armytage to anticipate every wish of 
hers before she speaks it, almost. Have a care, 
or she will learn to contrast him with you, and 
it won't be in your favour |” 

'* Rosalind is a lady,” Rupert St. Quentin said, 
with some scorn ; “‘and ehe will never forget 
that fact. J have no fear of her falling in love 
with her servant—and that is what you seam to 
imply she is doing, grannic, She would never 
forget herself so far!” 

“Norman Armytage is not her servant ; he is 
merely here filling his father’s place, I do not 
for a moment accuse Rosie of what you so coarsely 
call falling in love with him, but she has him 
beside her when it ehould be you, but for your 
all-absorbing idleness and self-conceit |" 

“You are complimentary, upon my word, 
grancie!” the young man said with a grimace, 

“It is the truth, and you. know it!” the old 
lady replied, pitilesely. “And with a girl of 
Rosalind’s temperament the aimless, idle life you 
lead is sure to weary and disgust her in the end. 
She is quixotic and generous, and the very 
apathy you show tuwarda all plans and arrange- 
ments only spurs her on to fresh schemes, hy 
can’t you interest yourself in what she does a 
little? You will have todo it when you are 
master here |" 

“T will wait till I am master, aud then we 
ehall see,” Lord St, Quentin said, “ Nothing you 
cen say, or Rosie either, will ever make a 
farmer or an architect (that’s the last craze, 
isn’t it!) of me, As for that steward fellow, if 
I thought there was the least shadow of a cause 


| for the remark you made just now I'd break his 


neck with as little compunct'on as I would drown 
a blind puppy.” 

as Well, well, on your own head beit. I have 
warned you. Rosalind is her own mistress, aud 
a warm-hearted, impulsive girl, and you are not 
goiug the right way to make her happy.’ 

* Rosie and [ understand each other very well,” 
wae the apparently careless reply, and Lord St, 
Quentin walked away to ride over to Norchester 
and meet Violet Mansergh at a place they had 
agreed upon, and to whisper soft nothings into 
her willing ear. with a» warmth that would have 
astonished Rosalind Ormsby very much indeed if 
he had shown the one half of it to her. 

There was a shadow on Rosalind’s life just 
now--a dreadful miagiving born of a gradual 
awakeuiug to the fact that what she had promised 
her cousin, and what ehe had felt for him, waz 
not the love that » girl should feel for the man 
to whom her whole future life is to be devoted. 

She fought with herself, and tried to struggle 
with the knowledge ; but it was there, aud would 
not be stamped out, 

Whenever she tried to think of her cousin, and 
all the good qualities with which nature had 
sudowed him, there would riee in her mind the 
image of the man whom Lord St. Quentin had 
ao slightingly called her servant, and she wouid 
do exactly what her grandmother had pro- 
phesied. 

She would contrast the low, earnest tonez, and 
speaking dark eyes of the one with the flippant 
speech and eelf-satisfied demeanour of the 


| other, 


She thought herself very wicked, and when 
her grandmother, noticing that she was not well, 
and was languid and listless, and often looked as 
if she had been crying, proposed that she should 
go to town for the winter season, or at least part 
of it, she gladly acquiesced in the arrangement 
and professed herself willing to go away at 
once, 

Lord St. Quentin declared his intention of 
going to Norway for « tour---he could not stand 
& season in town, be declared ; his future waa 
settled, and Rosie would get along better without 
him for a bit, perhape. 

* Get her away from Barrons Court for a bit, 
grannie,” he said, “and things will right them. 
selves, And J should like to get that fellow a 
situation in Sierra Leone, or some other 
where Europeans die off quickiy, We'll 
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settle down next epring, I hope, and I'll let him 
know who's master then,” 

Only till Christmas, 

Rosalind was determined to pase the festive 
season amongst her own people, and Lord St. 
Quentin had to ise to be at Barrons Court 
to help and preside. 

Perhaps he saw that any furiher apathy would 
not do; any — promised, and was so gently 
affectionate to his cousin before be started for 
his ramble amongst the Norwegian lakes and 
mountaina that she to think she had mis- 
judged bim, and that their future life would be 
very happy after all. 

She was glad to leave town, with all its whirl 
of business and pleasure, and be at her own old 
home once more, with her hands full of presents 
for her beloved retainers, and comforts for the 
aged and needy on her estates, . 

She was worshipped there; che had been ab 
home with them all ever since she was born, and 
her sweet face was radiant with delight as she 
drove about the lanes and highways, and had s 
word and ® smile for them all. 

{p wanted two days of the great day. Rupert 
had written to say that he wasin England, and 
would be down without fail, and she was driving 
alone in a little basket~- 2 to 8 cottage 
about » mile from Barrons Court to see a poor 
woman who was ill. 

Her little trap was laden with comforts for the 
fnvalid and her little children, and Rosalind was 
thinking as she went slong of the joy that her 
presence would bring. 

To go out alone fn this fashion wae nothing 
caw to her, Ever since she could remember che 
had driven a pony and trap like this, and no one 
on ber own grounds would have thought of 
raolesting her, 

Young und old--all were proud of helping aud 
protecting the little lady, as she had always been 
called during her father’s life, and the name had 
stuck to her still, 

She would always be the little lady to the 
old folks, whatever the younger ones might call 
her. 

“Tt was the young lord, sure enough—him as 
is going to marry our little lady.” 

The voice catae from behind a thick hedge close 
to her, and she knew it. It was the voice of a 
rough fellow, av incorrigible poacher and ne’er-do 
well, but a fervent admirer of bers for all that. 
With a curious fecling of something hauging over 
her she stopped the pony silently. The spéaker 
had not heard her approach. 

“Tt couldn’t be,” said another voice—a female 
ne that she did not know. 


“Tt was, aseure as my name is Dick Romer. | 


They stood just over there, in the ten-acre lot, 
near them bushes, and he had her in hie arms, 
holding her close to his heart, and talking to her 
asa man talks to the woman he loves. I heard 
him call hér his darling ; and well he might, for 
she wag as beautiful as an angel !” 

“Who was she 7” 

"How should Iknow? It wasn’t the iady he 
ought to have been kissing, I know that much. 
Our lady is fair, and her hair is like a sunbeam ; 
this one was dark as a gipsy, with hair that 
looked black ix the shadow of the trees, and eyes 
like two stars,” 

“ A wicked hueey, whoever she was!” 

“TI don’t think it,” the man said; “she did 
not look like one of that sort, She was lictening, 
and believing, she wae, and he--well, he’s a faloe 
hearted fellow ; and someone ought to tell our 
little lady of his carryings on. I heard him tell 
that pretty creature he would be here again to- 
day about the same time, and she was to be sure 
nob to let any one see her come-—she knew the 
reason, he said.” 


“ He ought to be horsewhipped!” the woman | 
** Phe scamp | horsewhipping | 
Where did you say oy | 


said, emphatically, 
is too good for him ! 
were }” 


giri’s only a light o’ love, and the gentry think 
nothing of that sort of thing. Come on, we're 
rested now, and we’ve a few miles to do before 
dark to-night yet.” 

e Their footateps sounded crackling on the dead 
leaves and dry sticks on the other side of the 
hedge, and died away in the distance, And Ross- 
lind Ormsby sat in her pony carriage, feeling as if 
she were turned Into stone. She was alone, there 
was no one fn sight, and she felt as if she must 
be asleep and dreaming, Rupert was not any- 
where near Barrons Conrt—the had heard from 
bim in London only that morning. Oh! it was 
all a mistake, or a wicked story invented by 
Dick Romer. He was capable of it. But she 
must see for herself—she must find out if this 
horrible thing is true. Rupert talking with 
another woman! Holding ber to his heart and 
kissing her lips! Ah! no, it could not be, He 
would not so ingult her. He had asked her to 
become his wife ; and she hed said, “ Yes.” He 
was the future Lord of Barrows Court ; he would 
not so bemean himaelf. He was careless and un- 
stable, but he was not wicked. She would not 
| believe it, and she would go to the ten-acre lot 
and see for herself, 

She drove on quickly to the womian’s house 
whither she was bound. She had made her 
plaus ; she would leave her carriage there and 
waik to the field Dick Romer had spoken of. It 
would be getting dusk before she could get home 
after such an expedition; but she would find 
some excuse, Grannie was used to her erratic 
ways and would not mind for once. 

* Dear, miss, you do look bad yourself!” was 
the woman’s exclamation, when Rosalind had 
seated herself for a momen by her bedside ; 
“you are as white as white |” 

“*T don’t think I ama quite well,” she replied 
“TT shall be better presently. I have snother 
pe to go to, Sally,” she added, hastily, “Cau 

leave the carriage here till I come back? [I 
think I can trust Johuny to take care of it.” 

“ He'll not let anyone go a-nigh ib, miss,” the 
poor woman said, “If 1 was able to get up I'd 
look afver ib myself. Ib will be quite safe.” 

“Vary woll, [ll be back in a very little while,” 
Rosalind eaid, rising. “V1 sit with you longez 
next time I come, Sally, to make up forit. Iam 
only going to the ten acre field.” 

‘And what on earth does she want there?” 

the woman raid to herself, as the young lady dis- 
appeared, walking quickly, aud with a resolute 
ater as if she had made up her mind to do some- 
thing. “It’s lonely on a day like this, and it 
| won't be very long before its dark. Ah! well, 
; Johnny shall go home with her.” 
“ May I come in, Mra. Beecher?” asked some- 
j one at the door, snd the woman's face lighted 
up with a smilé at the sound of Norman Army- 
tage’a voice, 

“ Surely, sir—eurely, if you will be so good.” 

He entered hastily, acd looked round him with 
surprised disappointment. 

"Ta aot Miss Ormsby here? 
is outside,” 

*€ Yes, sir, and Johnny is taking care of it till 
she comes back---she wou't be long.” 

* Where is she ?” 





Her pony trap 


trouble or other #” 

* What do you mean t” 

“TI bardly know, sir,” eaid the woman; “she 
was very pale when she came in just now, and 
said she must leave the pony for a bit; she had 
somewhere to go. There was trouble in her 
eyes, sir; there were tears in her voice, though 
she was calm and quiets when she spoke to we. 
She was going to the ten-acre field, she eaid.” 

“The ten-acre field! What on earth wha it 
took her thers 1” 

“ She didn’t say, sir.” 

“The ten-acre field! Heaven! the 
cattle are there! { eaw Hoskings leading the 





Grent 


“Down abt the bottom of the ten-acre lot, just | bull down this morning !” 


at the corner by the wood. 
I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“T should like to go and spoil their sport for 
them |” 

‘Nay, lass, let well alove ; 
somehow, never fear, 


They'll be there now, 


it will come out 





May be, after all, the | 


And before Mrs, Peecher ha’ time to consider 
whet he meant by hie exclamation Norman 
Armytage had gone off ab a full epeed, and was 
makiog his way to the ten-acre fleld by the 
shortest route, 


ee ee 





"J don’t know, sir. I'm afraid she’s in some | 


CHAPTER VY, 


Viorer Mansereak was fn love—loving 2 
blindly and aa trustfully as ever Eve did when 
she listened to the strange new story under the 
whispering trees of Edea—or she would not have 
taken her lover upon trust, as she was dois 
new, and consented to mast him fu secret 
as it were, and keep his comings and goings t 
herself. 

The spot he had chosen-—the corner of the 
ten-acre field, as it was called—though it wa: 
close to Barrons Court---was virtually a3 far 
from any chanca of meeting Rosalind, or 
auyone from the house, as if it were ten miles 
away. 

In the summer {t was frequented enough, 
but now it was given over to cattle, and the 
approaches to it from the house ware very unevs 
aud dirty, avd the wood was fenced wp, and 
rarely visited. 

Rupert had wold the trusting girl, whom he 
loved with as much intensity as was io hie 
shaliow nature, some tale of creditors that hac 
found him out, and some business which would 
lead to his getting a large sum of mouey if he 
heid his tongne, and she had believed him aud 
entered into the romance of the thing, sand 
thought herself a heroine, as many girls do, whe: 
she looked round in affright lest anyone shoulc 
see her creeping by a circuitous route to the 
place of appointment, 

Her father was away on business, and sho had 
been alone for some days, or perhaps she would 
nob have been drawn into so compromising 
proceeding as a meeting like this. She passed 
by Barrons Court near enough for her to see the 
house through the trees aud the tall chimneys 
rising above them, and ib seb her thinking of th: 
young girl, no older than herself, who owned al! 
this meg nificence. 

She had seen her once or twice, and ehe bad 
asked Hupert a question or two about her; but 
he had enswered her so shortly an? with such 
indifference that she supposed that he did not 
know anything about ths rich Miss Ormoeby 
Indead, he had told her thab he did not want 
know anything about any other girl, Had h 
not his own Violet, &. } 


went slowly along the side of the hedge that 
separated the great field from the wood, Hy 
think if he had to choose betweea thai heireee 
Aad me he would take me, I know he would-— 
Tam sure of it!” 

‘‘Sure of what, my own darling!” and 
Rupert rose up from where he had been sitting, 
hidden by some bushes, waiting for her, ‘ Are 
you apostrophising the ravbits ov the cows over 
there—or what 4” 

‘YT was thinkivg of you,” she said, “Did J 
speak out Joud ¢ don’t wonder if i did—my 
heart ia so full it must run over sometimes. N. 
one heard me, I hope,” 

“T did,’ 

‘* Ah, you are no ons! 


I think I was sayin; 





that I was sure if you had to choose batweea th 

| mistress of Barrons Court there and me you 
| would take se, poor a [ am,’ 

‘You kaow I would,” and he pressed her u 


his heart, looking into her face with Ula falee 
| eyea, aud trying to forget that there was any one 
on earth besides themselves, ‘‘ No woman in a 
the wide earth will ever be to me what you are, 
my darliug—-my wife thab shail be!” 
| ‘Ah, say that again, Rupert! Your wife 
seems like a fairy-tale. When you are not witl 
mo I sit sometimes and wonder if it is all rrue— 
whether it is a dream from which [ shall wake 
the little dork den where you saw me first, 
wonder whether you told me the truth that day 
when you came buy toat lovely bougust 
whether it was uot for some one you 
| se d—-” 
} ‘* You dea 
qguet was no 
gentleman, who had ¢ 


\ 





euspicious littie goose| The Lov 
myself at all; it was for + 
ked me to come for ft for 





a wedding-party. I should like to have givan it 
| to you on the spot.” 
H It would have been «a very appropriate 


; sent for me, would ft not, the Aorist’ 


! Violet eaid, with « little laugh, ‘‘1t would have 


‘* Dear Rupert,” she said to herself, ox she 
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Had she really heard the worda! 


VEY ae) eee . =< - Wena “aay wee ) Te a ee .aemenaiior 
made a bright spot in our little room at home. | eee and understand that you would have left her darlivg !’ 


hen are you coming to see papa? 
uke deceiving him as I] am doing now. 

“You ave not deceiving him, my dear one! 
asked you no questione, so you have had 
to tell him no fibs---he simply dosn't know, that 
eiving him all’ the same! I 
uld rather you would corce to 


Rouse” 





I know, dear—I know 
yet. Why what in the name of—Rosalind! as 
{am a living man,” 

He spoke the name under his breath, and Violet 


but it can’t be just 


did not eetch it, 
‘*What did you sry?” she 


i + 


asked, “Oh, 
Rupert, look there ! 
coming acrosa the field 


There is someone—a lady 
she does not see the cows 
and, ol! look at the bull!” 
“ You Ifttle goose! there’s no bull there.” 
“here is! I saw them bring him in, not 
holf-an-hour ago, Asi was turning the corner of 
the road [ met the man with him—a great 
beast with a chain round his neck. He had a boy 
wits im, end I heard him say the ten-acre 
uli not have known tho field had a 
mame but for our meeting at this corner. That 
soraing across there. Oh! he sees the 
lady. Go toher, Rupert! heip her!” 
1 





8} ild have pushed her way through the 
hedge, but he held her back with a strong grasp. 
She was right; the bull, sullen and fierce from 


tong confinement, had caught sight of the grace- 
ful figure thut was crossing the field with rapid 
footsteps, makivg straight for the corner by tho 

stand 


r _ 
' 


wood where the two fures could be see: 





ing side by side. Rupert St. Quentin was, phy- 
sieally, a coward-——meutailr, brave enough. His 
nerves and will faile’ him in moments of peril or | 


nece ity ; 


snd for ous second they failed him 


CHATTER VI 
‘on® Rupert could reeover himself another 
man had riseo out of the earth, as if seemed to 
the two, so sudden was his sppearance, and 
orman Armytage stood by their side, 


Do yeu see?" he caid, hoarsely. “ Are you 
whiting for your inheritance? Will you etand 
vetween your wife and death, or shali I?” 
Ho was gone befors Violet had time to collect 
ierzelf, and was between Miss Ormsby and the 
leaneh g bull. Before the animal could reach 


he grip of the white hand on Hupert 

















3t. Quentin’s acm tightened, and her voice 
anded el and shvil! in his ear, 
e?” she said. He eald it—is it 
N on my 1, he lied |” 
Tt is trne !? she said, “Tcan read it in your 
e face. She is Mies Ormsby, of Barrons 
Yourt, and you—ah, Heaven! what I migh 
have been } 
She ehivered, would have fallen, but that 
upheld her with his strong arm, and she 
od self in a moment. 
No!” she said. “Do not | 
met Lab me bn | 
‘ We forgive you for 1| 
ATy uly hore is that ¥ $ | 
. 3S S ' 
She turned on her hee id Jeft bion standing 
ia ‘ in the fisld r now, 
nd Rosali ind Norroan Armyt tnhurt 
n the right side of tho hadge, a few peces 


on g 
from him. He would have gone 
the utter contempt in { 
him. 

“Your chivalry co: 
wilherIng scorn, “Miss Ormsby’s servants 
are coming to see her home; you will hardly 

re, I should think, to await her full recovery. 
to, while she fs ignorant of what a coward you 

e}” 

“You shall answer for this,” gasped Rupe: 
St. Quentin, almost beside himself with con- 
flicting feelings, and hardly knowing what to 
doorsay, “Mise Ormsby is-——” 

“Quite safe, thank Heaven! and without any 
help from yx Leave her vefore her servants 


Ww paces 
forward ; but 
he steward’s face stopped 


14 too late!” he said, with | 


ty die!" 

*“T think you exaggerate the danger,” Lord 
St. Quentin eaid, with a half sneer. “A Quixote 
mused have his windmills !” u 

He was half mad with anger and self-reproach, 
He had left Rosalind to her. fate—he know that 
only too well—-and krew, too, how utterly 
contemptible he must appear in the eyes of this 
man, And Violet—she had heard Norman 
Armytage call Rozalind his wife, aud she had 
gone away despising cad hating him. Alto- 


” 


swallow him up, What should he say to his 
cousin—how make his peace with the girl he 
loved so dearly 7” 

‘You say | exaggerate the danger,” Norman 
Armytago said, suddenly; “look there, and 
remember what it would have been if someone 
had not interfered.” 

A hoarse roar from the field, and he looked 
in the direction of the young man’s pointing 
finger, to see the bull stampiog and tearing at 
suniething in fierce rage. 

“¥t is her mantle,” Norman Armytage said, 
quietly ; “I threw it in bis face, or we should 
not have been here now, Leave us, sheis re- 
covering.” 

Sie had been half-sitting, half-lying, where 
her preserver had placed her, on a bank, till 
now, more than half-anconacious of what was 
passing around her. Footwteps were coming 
hastily through the wood, and Rupert Sp. 
Quentio, with a hurried look at her white face, 
walked rapid)y away. Rosalind hardly knew 
what had happened to her~her wind was ina 
whirl when she lef her pouy-carriage at Sally 
Beecher’s, and set of to walk acrosa the tea- 
acre feid; she had no idea the cattle were 
there, aud if she hed kuowa she would have gore 
all the same, iu ber presen! exalted state of 
mind, 

She could think of nothing bat the words 
she had heard, and 
beautiful as an angel,” 
to be meeting. Surely there were two figures 
there, at the very place she had heard of—a man 
and awoman! Ah! why had she come? The 
nisp crackling of the leaves and grass under her 
feet would betray her presence ; aad—ah ! what 
; was this coming towards ber with such menacing 
| sounds ; surely the bull was not here-—the fierce 
brute that she had taken counsel with one of the 
men about only yesterday ’—yesterday, and all 
in it, seemed a long way off now. She had 
utterly forgotten the man's warning when he 
spoke of turning the creature loose, and here she 
was, face to face with it, and alone, 

It all passed iu a minute. It seemed to her 
| that the bull was close upon her, lowering its 

great head, and uttering low bellowings of ex- 
pectancy. There was one moment of horror, 
and then .something—someone she did not 
know-came between her and the coming 
peril, and she wae seized by a strong arm and 
whirled back out of the track of the furious 
anime, 

She never knew the danger ehe had béen in, 
nor the presence of mind aad fortitude that 
saved her—Norman Armytage could hardly tell 
himself how if came about, bat it was done. 
Firet Lis stick, and then his hat, and then the 
loose, heavy cloak that Roralind wore . were 
thrown in the face of the foo---the latter causing 
a sufficient diversion to enable him to carry her 
| toa place of safety. One thing she heard—one 
little word—aa the haod gripped her first, and 
she was flung back toa place of safety ; or had 
she dreamed (he little sentence,-— 

“My life for yours, my darling,” and che 
knew that the man who had come to her rescue 
was Norman Armytage. 

She was insensible to everything when he laid 
her safe and unhurt on the bank under the hedge, 
and only dimly conscious that two psople were 
talking when he spoke to her cousin, 

And now there were other people about her— 
one or two of her servants—and Normau Army- 
tage was raising her to her feet, and wrapping a 
| shawl ebout her that someone had brought, It 
| was ail very odd, and like a muddled dream. 

{ What covld have happened to her? “ My 














gether, he wished the earth would opea and 


| Had the grave, gentle lips that looked 6» rego. 


ae 





of the young girl, “as | 
that Rupert was eaid | 








lute and go ataid ever uttered the sweet words? 

She knew it vow, in that one brief moment 
of peril, when her life seemed all crowded into 
the space of a Ughtniug flush, ‘her heart had 
spoke: 

The oil feeling that she had for her steward, 
the new, strange sense that made her tremble in 
his presence, and shrink from meeting his earnest 
eyes, was love ; not the love that she thought 
ahe had for her weak, uustalle cousin, but the 
love thet comes once in a lifetime to man or 
woman, and once with them, abides 

She was frightened at her s naationg, and dared 
not meet hiseyes as he spoke to her ia a low 
tone, and azked her if she weré well enough to 
g° bome ? 

“Oh, yes!” she replied, rousing “horeelf, ‘1 
have been very foolish. _I have given you a great 
daal of trouble. Mr. Armytage, you have saved 
my life atthe risk of your own, and 1 bave no 
words to thank you !”’ 

" The fact is thanks enougb,” he said; ‘ but 
indeed you exaggerate the risk Ibaverun. Iam 
thankful to have been on the spot.” 

Their eyes meh, aud the story was told—ths 
old, old story that has been spoken by eyes and 
lips since the world began, and then Rosalind 
drooped! her head and burst inte tears. : 

“Yam very weak and foolish,” she raid ; “but 
it was all go sudden and unexpected. I mest not 
pride myeelf on not being afraid of ca‘tle any 
raore.”” 

“Cows and a savage bull are two differend 
thiogs,” he said, quietly. ‘You are safe now 
Miss Ormsby; [ can leave you with your se: 
vants.” 

* Oh, pray come home with me. Grandmamms 
will have beard all sorts of things, T daresay, and 
she will be so frightened. If she sees you with 
me she will be vatisfied.” 








CHAPTER VII. 

Lapy Sr. Quentin had not had time to hear 
of Rosalind’s mishap till that young lady arrived 
to tell of it herself, and she was terribly scandal- 
ized at the spectacle of Norman Armytoage driving 
her grandchild home in her little pony-trap, a 
sacred vehicle into which Rupert had hardly been 
allowed to enter. 

She had been extolling the young lady's 
prudeace and propriety of demeanour toa few 
guests who had arrived for the Christmas, all 
2oxious to see how an estate could be managed by 
a young girl, and ready to find fault mentally 
with her proceedings. 

It was galling to Lady St. Quentia to have her 
arrive accompanied by her sérvant, as she per- 
sisted in calling Norman Armytage, and looking 
az ifshe had been dragged through a bramble 
bush, a3 she ssid afterwerds to Miss Vereker, 

Certainly Rosalind, with her hat very muck 
crushed, and her hair blown about, and wrapped 
in an old shawl, did not look much like the state 
mistress of an ‘old domain like Barrons Court, 
and her grandmother was indignant 

“Whata state to come home in, child!” she 
eaid, “andall the people here? Where have you 
been ?” 

* Face to faca with death,” wes Rosalind’s 
reply, spoken with so much earrestness that 
the old lady looked to Mr. Armytage for an 
explanation. 

"Tam afraid it is true,” he said, quietly. 
*Miss Armytage insisted on my driving home 
with her; and, indeed, ehe was hardly fit to 
come alone, or onig with servants. Your lady- 
ahip need not be frightened, It is all over nov, 
except that she has left her cloak amongs’ the 
cattle in the ten-acre field. 

“In the ten-acre field!” said her ladyship, in 
amazement. ‘What on earth was she doing 
there ¢” 

“That is not for me to say,” the young 
man replied. “I’m thaukful that f got there 
in time, The bull was ‘there, and Miss 
Ormsby——” 

‘The bull!” sereamed Lady St. Quentis. 
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Her dread of horned cattle was overpowering, 
and the idea of Rosalind being in any danger 
from them put everythiog else out of her head. 
“Yea, grannie, Mr. Armytage saved me from 
m at the peril of his own life. Thank him; I 
nnot.” 
“Beaven bless youl” 


lips, and she held out her band to Norman 
Armytage, who took it blind!y, and fell down in 
a dead faint ab her feet 


_— 





lf a severe strain in hie 
he effecd of it overcame 


&E e had given him: 

sacue Of Rosalind, and 
ii im now. 

Perhaps his giving Way the last moment 
vax the very best thing hat could have hap- 
vena to Miss Jrunsby just then. 

The confusioa that e aed gaved her from all 
orts of curious questions, and she met her guests 
and greeted them in such « tumult that there 
was no time for searching questions or specit- 
lationa as to her motive in croasing the tea-acre 
field on a December afternoon, 

Norman Arwytage wae taken into the break- 
fast-parlour and waade much of, but he would 
not hear of being done anything with but rent 
home in Rosslind’s pony -carriage. 

He was really not hurt, he said, A little strain, 

-his own fault in jumping sideways out of the, 
bull's reach, He should be quite well in a day of 
two, and he was ashamed of having made so much 
fuss. 

He was sent home ag he desired, and Rosalind 
shut herself into ber own room to think. She 
was nob hurt—she feli shakea and bruised, and 

i¢ air seemed to bo full of terrible faces with 
hage horns and fiery breath. But all that would 
wear off, and she would be guite well again to- 
morrow. 

“But there were other things that would aot 
wear off, not even in the merry- making of 
Christmas—the knowledge of her cousin's perfidy 
—(and she felt that the story was true, else why 
had she seen two figures there ?)—and the recol 
lection of the few words that had fallen from the 
tips of Norman Armytage, and the look that had 

hers when she recovered from her swoon of 
fright and agitation. 

He loved her, and she loved him above all 
carthly things. She knew that now, and she 
could never marry her cousin, even if there were 

no other girl in the way. 

~ She would tell him ao, but nob ‘till after this 
Christmas was over, When her guests were 
cone she: would have it oud with him, a’ the 
servant girls said, abd leave him free to marry 
whow he chose, 

The festive season came and went—the very 
dreariest Rosalind had ever spent. 

Lord St; Quentin came; but for one day, 
pleading an engagement to an old friend, who 
was ill, and was so distrait and preoccupied that 
his grandmother totk him severely to task, and 
told him he -was going the very way to separate 
himself from his cousia for ever, 

‘Leave us alone, grannie,” was the young 
man’s reply. “We can eettle our i affairs, 
osie fs aogry with me just now, IT shall go 
away till she is in a better temper,” 

C And what is she angry with you for, pray?” 
asked the olf lady, “You ‘give her cause 


enough ; but-she has borne everything sweetly 
enough till now, What have you dene to offend 
her #” . 


“She can tell you if she choosee.” 

There was nothing to be got out of him, and 
he wentaway. Rosalind was not more commu- 
nicative. 

“He has gone to please himself, prannie, 
dear ;” the girl said, with a white, weary face, 
” He ‘will come back in his own good time, I dare 

say.’ 

“IT don’t kuow what is the matter between 
you, child!” Wady St. Quentin said, ‘You 
seem all at croes purposes.” 

“Dowel Iama wilful, capricious creature, 
T know; but I have not eaid a word to drive 
Rupert away... Ha kvows best why he has gone, 
acd where,” 

“Chere is something more than I know!” the 
Id lady remarked, ‘ What is this garbled story 
that I have heard about Rupert being in the ten- 











acre field, and holding back when you were ic 
danger? Miss Vereker came to we with a tale to 
that effech just now. She says you would have been 


killod but for Norman Armytage, and that Rupert “T did 


stood by and did not interfere,” 
“Hardly!” Rosalind said. 


there. He willexplain to you, I dare say—he 
did not co rae—why he deceived us, snd made it 
appear he was in London, Mr, Armytage was 
quicker to see the danger I was in, I suppose. 
Anyway, Rupert was otherwise occupied.” 

“ Otherwise occupied | What was he doing 1” 

«“J don’t know-~ib was all over ia a moment, 
Ll only saw the bull and my cousin for a second, 
and then I was tossed about as if. someone were 
playing at ball with me, and. thea I suppose I 
fainted. I thought the bull had me ; but i) was 
only Me. Armytage’s way of getting me out of its 
way,’ 

Rosalind tried to speak lightly ; but the tears 
were gathering, and ber sentence ended with a 
barat of weentag that would not be stilled, 

“My dear child!” her grandmother said, 
“What is ic?” 

** Nerves, grant ig, perves !” she replied, as 
soon as she could speak. “I supposal have been 
thoroughly frightened for once in my life, and L 

can’t get over it, that’s all. Don’t taik to me 
about my cousin—leave him tome. [al ral! have 
plenty to say to him when ho comes back.’ 

Lady St. Quentin was wise-she had her mals- 
Biviog ; but she thought the bes plan was to let 
well sions, and allow Bi walind? to settle matters 
for heree!s., 

The story of Rupert's meetings with av um 
known young peraon had come to her in a round. 
abous fashion, and she had come to a pretty 
correct understanding of whit had taken Rosa- 
lind within reach of the bull, 

She was a woman of the world, and never hav- 
ing seen Violet Meusergh she jumped to the con 
clusion that her grandson was amusing himself 
with some girl from the neighbouring town, who 
was careless of her reputation; and although she 
felt annoyed aud disgusted’with him for his folly, 
she thought the matter wou'd biow over, and he 
would see how foolish he had been to rick his 
position with Roealind, 

She thought lese of the immorality of the 
affair than most ladies io her position would have 
gone. Her husband had been a careless man, 
though kind aad loving to her and her only son. 






Rupert’s father bad led a life that she could not | 


think of without a heartache even now. 

“ {ois in the blood,” she thought to herself, 
when she heard the story of Rupert's indiscre- 
tion. “Like father like son, silly boy! Ah, 
well! marriage will sober him ‘down, 5 id Rosie 
will be sensible, and learm to look at things as 
other people do. 

She was vexed that Norman Armytage should 
have been Kosalind’s preserver. The child was 
romantic and quixotic enough before where he 
was concerned, She had beard her say things 
about the steward that made her fear for her 
perfect allegiance to Rupert, 

And now the foolish boy had committed him- 
self in a way that Rosie would be slow to forgive, 
and had left Norman Armytage to pose an a 
champion aud a hero in her eyes. Jt was all 
very uncomfortable, aud she waa afraid to think 
what the end might be. 

She heard with dismay, the morning after 
Rupert had gone away from Barrons Court, that 

liosalind had gone to see Mr. Armyiage, and she 
rane an excuse to go the same way. She hardly 
knesewhat che expected to ses, but she found 
they®ung man alone, still contined to the sofa by 
the severity of the strain he had received, and 
very glad to see. her. 

‘' Yes, Miss Ormsby haa been kind enough to 
call,” he said iu reply to her queation, “She 
has only just left.” 

“T thought I should overtake her,” Lady St. 
Quentin said. “She did not tell me where she 
was going, or we could have come together. We 
are a!l go anxious about you.” 

“Thank you; you do me too much honour ! 
I verily. believe [ am only lazy. Lying here I 
feel no pain... It is only when I try to get up thad 
I feel crippled.” 


“The story was | 
| garbied, as you say, grandmamma. Rupert was 
The words fell reverently from the old lady’s 


on 


Then don’t try till you are quite able. 
Which way cid Miss Ormeby go! Can you tel! 
me? Did she say whither she was bonad } 

not see her,’ 

** Not see her !” 

“Just so! i was hardly fit, Neither my 
room nor myself were im proper condition ¢ 
receive a young lady. But L had auother reason 
for refusing to see her. Will you explain and 

my peace with her, if L have offzaded her, 
aa.I am afraid I may have done 

“She will not be offendel at ars 
tay do,” Lady S;. Quentia « and she cou'd 
have bitten her tongue out for hor uolacky apeeoh 
the moment she had uttered it n she saw the 
look that it brought into the speakiug eyes of 
Norman Armytage, and the bright flush of plea- 
aure that overspread his face. 

“J meau, she thinks herzelf everlasiipgty 
ajndebted to you—as we al! do,” she added, rather 
@lumeily, * Bub why did you not see ber’ What 
was the reason }”’ 

He couid oof tell her that- he dared pot 


0 





hing you 








That he could nut tiust biaise if ne ei with 

all the lave + that was in his heart ev igi ing through 
him Jike fire ia hie veins, He conu!d not look 
int@ber eweet face aud listen to her gentle vuies 


withous Speakitg. And what misery Die speakiag 
migutienteii! His anewer was ready now for 
Lady Sn Quentin, end pis nerves sti lied, aud he 
| looked her in the face without « tren 


“Tho tight of me would hase recalled ihe 
peril,” hesaid. " When she eves i: my ivg 
agiin, ends moirg about a6 wewal, sie will have 
forgotten it, I trast, bet it ciusd be too fresh mu 
her memory now for her to bear the sight of me, 





I know she exaggerates the slight daraage 1 have 
done to myself. would rather not see her, for 
her own sake, till there his been time for her to 
forget it.” 

Lady St. Quentin looked ab biai with eormie 
curiosity, bub his ey 
were blank forall there was in them that con- 
cerned Rosalind Ormsby. 

* Will you tell me the truth about thie affair 








id notspeak now, They 





she asked, presently. ‘‘! have heard all sorts of 
led accounts « hat havnened TT bo yah 

garb! a accounts < what happened in 

astonishing tale is, that my granddaughter wen 





there after her cuitsip, who—that che weat ihe 
to meet shim, in short ; aud that ue allowed U 

bull to attack. her without aitempting to say 
her-—that he was with a—another person, is) 
you tell me how ‘rauch of ig all is true | 

** My own personal oxperience I can relate, of 
| course,” the young man said, returning her 
j inquiring look with a fearle:s gaze. “i was 
| moing by the feld, aud [ saw, to my asi rpish 
j ment, a lady wa king across it towards tha woor 

at the furthor end.’ 
; » And my grandson ¢’ 
i} "¥ did not ses 
i Ormsby, aud saw the bull advauciug vowarda 
ber at the aavne moment, Therrest all paesed 
ic. less time e than I could teliil in, It was 
wild confusion—-2 whirl of hoofs and horas, aut 
whatever I could lay my hauds ov, to poke i 
creature's face. [am afraid I was very :uce te 
Mias Ormsby. I distivetly recollect tearme hes 
cloak from her shoulders to throw av the bull. ! 
sw bim amusing himself with it afierwarda. 
Lord St, Queutin thought I was rather cxeg 
gerating the danger, and I pointed it 
him. Iam afraid there are not maay shreds cf 
it left.” 

“Ugh! it was horrible!” Lady S ventin 
j aid, “We shall be indebted to you to o ives’ 


end, Mr. Armytuge.’ 





him then. I recognized Bii 









ve 


» “Tt was nothing,” he replied and * vatched 
her depart with « sigh of relief, oa Ww me 
polite speeches and leading questions on her 


part, all of which he managed to pacry with 
much skiil, 





"She shall learn nothing from-me,” ho said 
“Tt is not for ms to shake her faith iu tha 
' Have a care, Norman Armytage; he will ba pais 


in full without any interference of yours 
CHAPTER Viil 


Rurgrt §t. Quenrin was uot quite so bad aa 
Norman Armytage believed Lim to be To a: 
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“1 DON'T THINK 


him justice, he would never bave made love to 
his cousin but for his grandmother’s representa- 
tions about the estates of Barrons Court, and 
the desirability of “marrying money,” as she 
pu it. 

He had allowed himself to drift into the 
engagement with Violet Mausergh. He had fallen 
in love with her from the first moment of their 
mecting, and be soon found that she was a good, 
virtuous girl, not to be wou in any way but the 
logitimate one, 

He had gone on blindly and recklessly since, 
trusting to some imposible future to right 
everything—as so many men do when they get 
into ecrapes. 

He was suffering from his folly now. He 
perfectly understood the unconcealed scorn with 
which Rosalind regarded him, and knew quite 
well that the next time they met she would have 
recovered her wits sufficiently to speak plainly 
anu! tell him what she meant to do, 

It's good-bye to Barrons Court!” he said 
biceelf, as he made his way to Norchester. 

He could not rest without trying to see Violet 
and have an explanation with her. He would 
tell her everything, and how he had been drawn 
into eogaying himself to his cousin, and he would 
ask her to forgive him and marry him, poor as 
he waa, 

Aud then, perhaps—ah! it would be very 
dreadiul to be poor, and all that sort of thing ; 
but it would be better to be Lappy with his 
carling Violet, if she would forgive him and have 
him, than to remain at Barrons Court and be 
miserable 

“ Resides, Rosle likes someone else better than 
me,” he said to himself. “Iam sure of it ; she 
would never be happy as my wife,” 

Ife tried te console himself with that notion, 
ae he walked boldly enough to the house where 
Violet Mansergh lived with her father, No one 
seemed to be about, and his knock was answered 
by « dingy-looking servant girl, who told him 
that Mies Mansergh was at home, but did not 
ack him to walk into the house, 


IT,” THE MAN S4iD3 “SHE DID NOT LOOK LIKE ONE OF THAT SORT,” 


He r his card into the girl’s hand, and bade 
her ask her mistress if she would see him for 


a moment, In a few moments she was back 
again, 
“ Miss Mansergh’s complimente, and she does 


not know the name,” sbe'said, and Rupert started 
and blushed. 

“Take her that,” he said, epee Seet 
St. Clair across another card and handing it to 
the servant; “she will know that name.” 

The girl was sooner back than before, 

“ Miss Mansergh declined to see the gentleman 
under any name,” was the message she brought 
now, and Rupert was fain to ge away. 

“J think I'll go and drown myself!” he 
muttered as he walked quickly away from the 
house. “I don’t see what good I am in the 
world !” 

“ Rupert ! ” 

He looked up to see Rosalind beckoning to 
him from her pony-carriage. She had driven 
into Norchester, a thing she rarely did. But 
Norman Armytage’s enforced absence had 
thrown some business on to her shoulders that 
no one else could attend to very well, and she had 
come to see after it. 

“Ts that you, Rosie? Do you want mei” 

“ Yes, dear,” and there was more tenderness 
than there had been of late in her voice when 
speaking. ‘' Come into the carriage and drive me 
home. Heartwell can walk back.” 

Thus bidden Rupert gob into the carringe, 
though he wished himself a thousand miles away 
as he did so, and drove — through the town 
at his cousin's bidding. hen they were fairly 
out of the streets and In the pleasant lanes that 
were the shortest road to Barrons Court, Rosa- 
lind eaid, suddenly,— 

Tt was only to say good-bye, Rupert.” 

“What do you mean!” he asked, “ Good- 
bye!” 

“Yes, to our Darby and Joan future. You 
don’t love me, Rupert ; you have never loved me 





ae a man should love the woman he is going to 





promise to love and cherish to his life’s end. Let 
us part and shake hands, dear cousin, and be 
friends.” \ 

“ With all my heart! 
doing, not mfne,” 

“I will take all the blame, if blame there be. 
You don't belong to me, Go to the girl you held in 
your arms the other day, into whose eyes you 
were looking when Norman Armytage saved me 
from—you belong to her, not me.” 

“Tye been a confounded fool, I know that!” 
Rupert St. Quentin said, with a grimace. “ And 
look here, Rosie, I can’t look in your face and lie 
somehow.” 

‘Thank you ; I knew you couldn’t,” 

**T do love Violet h, with all my heart 
and soul Ido. AndI I would lay down 
ten years of my life to-morrow to hear her call 
me her husband. It was my grandmother, and 
the money, and—ard all that you know,” he 
added, bungling terribly over his apologies, and 
blushing like the clumsy fellow he was. 

He had been so vain of himself—had thought 
himself equal to any emergencies—and here he 
was stumbling and blundering over his explana- 
tions with his cousin. 


(Continued on page 522.) 


Remember it is your 








Tre firet head of saffron was smuggled out of 
Greece in the hollow of a pilgrim’s siaff; In like 
fashion silkworms arrived in the south of Europe, 
the first tulip bulb entered Holland, and the 
first as ¢ made its way into England. The 
seeds of the melon, apricot, tomato, onion, 
cauliflower and quince, were all carried out of the 
country that strove to keep the monopoly of 
them, in the hollow of a staff. The fashion of 
concealing “' portable y” in the walking 
stick was not confined to the days of the pilgrims ; 
being s useful contrivance, it has survived 
to the present day. 
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“SRE HERE,” REPLIED MADELINE, COLOURING GUILTILY, 


MADELINE GRANT. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE very morning after Madeline had des- 
patched her letter a telegram was handed in to 
Miss Grant, 2, Solferino-terrace, The landlady 
herself mounted panting to the attics, orange 
envelope in hand. 

“I was just for sending it away, ma’am,” to 
Madelit.e she gasped, surveying her with an in- 
quiring eye ; “‘ but it came into my head as I'd 
show it to you, on chauce,” 

‘Thank you, it is for me,” returned the 
other, hastily tearing it and runving her 
eyes over it, with suddenly heightened colour. 

“Come here at once, to-day if possible—nows 
of your father—From Mrs, Penn,” was the mes- 
sage she read, with the greatest astonishment 
astonishment and agitation reflected in her face. 

“ But it’s for Mise Grant, and you've opened 
it!” exclaimed the landlady, suspiciously. “ How 
is that,eh? Inaver would have supposed—no, 
never—” equaring herself, and becoming ex- 
remely red, “as you wasn’t on the square, and 
- r he allue kept a respectable house I couldn’t 


“You need not alarm yourself, Mrs. Kane, 
and you need not think about the matter, it’s 
all quite right) I am Mrs, Glyn; but I was 
Mise Grant before I became Mrs. Glyn, and the 
sender of the message does nob know that I am 
married,” interrupted Madeline, speaking with 
stadied composure, but her heart all the time 
beating very fast, 

Insoleat as was Mrs, Kane she roust not 
quarrel with her; her roof covered them on 
cuffrance only. Were she to thrast them forth, 
where could got 
_ They were quite at her mercy, for they owed 
her money, and latterly she had been inclined to 
take out a good deal of interest in rude insolence, 
aod biting vulgar gibes, and unpleasant hints 
With regard to paupers a-coming and settling on 





honest, poor, hard-working people—paupers as 
could afford dress, and flowers, and theatres, and 
pianos once, bud saved nothing for a reiuy day. 

Paupers—impecunious people like the Glyns— 
especially Mrs. Glyn, who bore the brunt of 
these encouaters, could not afford to stand on 
their dignity and be independent and “ move 
on,” 


They must humbly submit ; but it was very 
galling, nearly as galling to Madeline as Miss 
Selina’s yoke, that had pressed on her so heavily, 
little more than a year ago, 

Who but herself knew with what deprecating 
eyes and voice she had pleaded with the irate 
landlady for a little time—how humbly she 
ventured to ask for coals—how stealthily she 
stole up and down stafra, carrying baby, doing 
her own miserable errands, makivg her presence 
as unobtrusive as possible, for fear of offending 
her hostees’s irritable eyes, 

Her hostese’s irritable eyes were fixed upon her 
now with ea look that was all but ineulting as she 
listened to her explanation, and with a,— 

* Oh, well I suppose, as I know no better, I 
must believe you !"” and with a violent sniff, that 
intimated the very reverse, Mrs. Kane giared 
once round their miserable sitting-room—as if to 
see if anything were broken or missing, or the 
valuable property damaged in any way—and fail- 
ing to find the smallest pretext for complaint 
went out of the room with an aggressive strut, 
banging the door loudly after her. 

Madeline lost no time in rushing to the invalid 
with her great news, and placing the piece of pink 

in his hand,-~- 

“ Here's something at last! I feel that some 
change is coming, that these dreadful days cannot 
cannot go on for ever! I believe papa is alive 
—is coming home!” she exclaimed. “ What do 
you think, Hugh?” she asked, breathlessly. 

Hugh, still holdiag the telegram in his thin, 
traneparent-looking hand, gazed at his wife for 
some seconds in silence. 

How changed she was be thought to himself, 





"Do YOU MISS ANYTHING, HUGH?” 


with a sharp pang of self-reproach, She wae 
shabby, very genteely shabby, 

Her poor black dress, all mended and pieced, 
her face was thin, her eyes sunken, their look 
eager, anxious, and almost desperate. 

An ordinary intelligent person would have de 
cleared that she looked hali-starved, and so she 
was; but how furiously she would have dis- 
claimed such a verdict ! 

She would rather bave died than admitted its 
truth. As long as Hugh had meat once a day— 
as long as baby had milk—she did very well on 
apythiug, avd anything may mean almost nothing 
~—it is an elastic word. Hugh was telling him- 
self that he had been a culpable wretch to marry 
Madeline Grant. 

What could he say to her father when he once 
more placed his davghter in bis armsa—a daughter 
in all bud rags, with a face pinched with hunger, 
without a friend, without penny, and weighted 
with a dying husbend and a peculiarly ill-tem- 
pered baby ? 

How much better it would have been if he 
had curbed his foolish fancy, nipped it at onca in 
the bud, and left Madeline to her fate. Any fate 
would be better than that to which he, miserable 
a. had so speedily and powerlessly reduced 

er. 

What would her father say? Would he cust 
her off? Madeline had hinted that her papa, as 
well ae she could judge from his letters, was 
fond of money, show, style, and great people. 

He hoped that she would always make acquaint- 
ances with girls who were fully her equals, and 
not lower herself by schoul friendships that might 
be impossible to keep up in after-life. 

She had once innocently repeated this to him 
verbatim, and now ft all came vividly before his 
mind, 

Madeline had done worse than form a friend- 
ship of which her avpiring parent would dig- 
approve—a friendship that could have been 
slipped out of like au old glove. Here she was 
tied for life to a poor man, whose only occupa- 
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tion seemed likely 
‘ : wna ke > 1 » as he lived 
tone round her neck as long as he lived. 
He had but faint hopes of his owa recovery. 
verything waa agaist his getting better. He 
knew it could not be helped, and he was very 
patient 


if he had had good wine, wholesome delicacies 


to Lemp his appetite, pure air, change, he might 
have a chance, and he knew he might just as well 
ery for the moon 


‘What ia to be done, Hugh?” asked Madeline, 
rather surprised at his long silence. 
you think of it?” 

“You musd go, of course,” 


‘ to-day.” 


he returned, at 


tast-—' 


“Go to-day! My dear Hugh, whatare you 
hinking of ?” sitting down in a rush chair aa | 
18 spoke, and looking at him with wide-eyed 


armazawent. “Where is the money to come 
nydding her head as if she had advanced 
an-unanewerable question, “Look! , Here,” 
producieg a shabby little purse with a brags 
lasp, and turaivg out the pitiably small con- 
‘tig al I bave—two-and-seveupence t’ 

Still you must ge, Maddie by hook or by 
crook, Much may dejitnd omit, <A return 
thit’a-clas 3 —-" 

A return third-c! 
ad-sizpence—ore pound 
terrupted, “ And besides 
this,” looking rouud at he 
—appealing—" could 1?" 

“No, you could not,” he returned, with a 
little flush in his pale face, “And you must get 
something out. To get something out something 
else must go ia, and ”—with an effort—" I never 

ought to part with it, but-—but it. musb go, 
und it will go in a good cause, I mean,” wiping 
hia damp forehead, as he spoke, “my mother’s 
miniature, It is setin seed pearla—the back is 
gold—it ought to bring pounds, 
(t's in my desk, Maddie, in a little carved 
norocco case. —Take it, my dear, and welcome !” 

“Oh, Hugh!" coming over and kneeling 
veside him, “Idon't like to, Muat I really? 
I kuow you think so much of it. It's the only 
relle you possess. No, I really can’t.” 

‘Yes; you can and shall,” said the tick man 
vith decision. ‘ Here, at last, is an opening for 
ou, my poor Maddie. 
‘ather is alive—is coming home rich. You are 
his only child, his heiress, You will be looked 
after and proyided for, and have a home when [ 
am gone, Yes, my dear Maddie, it will be best 
for you in the end. It was wicked of. me to 
marry you. I see it all so plainly now, having 
nuthing eet by for such a strait as this, and no 
friends ; but I never, acver dream it would 
come to this, Maddie. SGelieve me, I never did, 
Forgive me! [ should bave ta!.en you to Mra, 
Wolferton’s house aud telegraphed to her, and 
left everything; in her hands, as she would have 
zot you a situation, instead of dragging you into 
uch a pit as this!” with an inclusive wave of 
his emaciated hand and a glance round the mean 
little attic. “ Bub it wen’t be for long now, 
Maddie» !" he aided, ina lower tone, 

“Oh, Hugh!” she almost screamed, as she 
seized hisarm, “what are you saying? 
ave you (telling me such terrible things now that 
wa have a little gleam of hope at last! It’s 
eruel, cruel of you. You couldn't mean that 
after all we have gone through together, after 
all our troubles, that when we are just getting 
into smooth water at last, you—you would 
leave me?” and here she suddenly broke down 
and burst into tears; for, alas! she had a sharp 
inward conviction that there was some truth in 
what he esid, 

How pale ond thin aud weak he looked | No 
ove would know him who had seen him last 
year, and she had an agonising feeling that it was 
not mere actual illuess, nor the dregs of that 
terrible fever thab was to blame for this, but that 
eruel, pitiless, ferocious wolf—wané, Ha was 
dying of the lack of mere necossaries, and she, 
wiserable woman, was powerless to procure them, 
und for chis she laid her head down and wept as 
if her heart would burst—wept in a wanner that 
Hugh had never seen anyone weep before—a 
manner that frirchtened him, 

“* Don's Maddie, don’t,” he whispered, feebiy, 
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to be that of an invalid—a 


“What do } 


Something tells me your | 


Why | 


| stroking her hair, “you will be better without 
me, though you wou't thick so now. You are 
young—only nineieen. Many bright days za 
be ia store for you yet, whilst taine are isabbeed 
Bat E will leave you contentedly if your father 
has come home. The greatest dread I have ever 
known will be lifted from my mind ! 

“You don’t know, dearest, what torments I 
have gome through as [lay awaks through the 
oa nights listening to the church clocks 
strikiog hourseaiter hour, and wondering what 
would betome of you ! 

"Now Providence has answered the question, 
and your natural protector will give you and the 
child a home, and--there now, Maddie, I can’t 
bear to@ee you cry like this! I-I may get over 
it, you know; but it is best to prepare you for the 
—alr! now you see you have awakened the 
baby," as a brit querulous yell from the next 
roout, which the door stood ajar, interrupted 
what he was going to say; acd the maternal 
instinet thus suddeuly roused, he hoped that her 
tears wou:d cease, as he was powerless to stop 
them: 

And Madeline, completely broken down— 
Madeline, who was always so brave, and who had 
come out ia a hew and atrong light under the 
searching, ecorching flames of the furnace of 
afdiction, was a sight that completely unmanned 


1m, ; 
© «Madeline hastily dried her eyes, struggled to 
strangle her long-drawn sobs, and took her 
shrieking offspring out of his ¢radle and gave him 
his midday boftle, which appeased his appetite 
and soothed his temper. 

Then she came back to her husband with the 
child in her 4rmw, aud said, in a broken voice, — 

“TE you hadebange of air, good foed, properly 
cooked, fruity Wine, and little-delicacies all sick 
people require, you would get well, I Bow you 
would |” passionately ; “and, Hugh, if I have 
to steal them, you shall have them, Promise me 
-—promise me you will try to get better,” she con 
tinued, tremulously, “ Promise me that you will 
wish to get better, Hugh, for—for our sake,” 

“‘Tcan promise that, Maddie, at any rate,” he 
replied, with a wan emile; “but you kuow the 
old proverb about wishes,’’ 

“ And you know that ‘ while there’s life there’s 
hope,’” she returned, very quickly.‘ I have 
hopp-—-you must have hope, too; and now I.am 
going out, and you will have to mind baby. I 
will leave him with you. He will be very good ; 
he will go off to sleep again directly,” placing 
the white bundle beside his father, who eyed his 
charge dubiously as it staned at him stolidly, 
thumb in mouth, 

Madeline hurriedly put on ker hat and jacket, 
and taking s key, unlocked her husband’s oid 
braas-bound desk, and after a little search drew 
out the red morocco caer. 

“Ts it this?” holding it up. 
| you mean ?” 

A nod aszured her that she was right. 

“You would like to look at it once more,” she 
said, gently, laying it in his hand. “Hugh, I 
don’t know how to take it,” she faltered. ‘* You 
are sc like her, too,” locking down at the tittle 
oval rainiature of a pretty, spirited-looking girl, 
wilh dark eyes, dark curls, andja white dress, and 
seeing a suspicious moisture in her husband's 
eyes, also fixed greedily on the picturé, “You 
were so fond of her, Hugh!” 

“Wot more thea I am of you, Maddie,” he 
answered, decisively, closing the case with a snap. 
“Here, take it, my dear, and go, and don’t be 
lon _o 

Needless to add this formuls. 
long ? 

But time went slowly when Madeline was 
absent from those two poor little attics which 
she called “ Home,” 


“This is what 


Was she ever 








CHAPTER VIL 


* Hg has not awoke since, has he?” asked the 
| anxious motlier as, fully an hour later, she ve- 
appeared with a bundle and a basket. 

“No,” with a sigh of relief. 

“T see he is sound,” laying down her load as 
she spoke, “And now to begin-at the very 





beginning. Hugh,” opening the basket, acd 

oducing « bottle, ‘there is some good port 
a T’ve carried it so carefully, not to shake 
it. You must have a glass at once—that ia to be 


the beginning,” hunting for a corkscrew, 
be Maddie, what extravagance! when 
yout 


“Hush! pleasa to listen,” producing as ahe 
spoke a bunch Of grapes, six fresh eggs, a tin of 
Liebig, aud a packet of biscuits from her 
seemingly inexhaustive store, aad laying them 
ou the table.- 

“Then you are not going, and you have speut 
the money all ou me!” exclaimed her husband, 
in a tone of deep disapproval. gata} 

“Yes, I am,” she returned, promptly, now 
opening the bundle, and shaking Guta dress that 
she had pawned, and looking. abit with an 
expression on her face that ehowad that it was 
an old and favourite friend, ‘ Here isan A BC 
Guide. I go to-night, when I’ve left you com- 
fortable and baby asleep. Mrs. Kane's step-niece 
has promised to look ailer you to-morrow, and 
to-morrow night I return, al! being well.” 

“Then they gave you a geod price for the 
miniature #”” 

“Price |" indignantly. They turned ft over 
and over, and sneered at it, and said they had no 
shle for such like > but they could mot say if was 
uob real gold aud real pearls, and they gave me 
fifteen shillings, and said it was more than it 
was worth,” 

“Then how—where did you get money for 
your journey !” asked her bushand, in a tone of 
amazement bord on impatience, 

“See here,” she replied, holding up both her 
bare hands. Very pretty hands they were, too, 
but now a little coarse from hard work, “Do 
you miss auythiog, Hugh?” colouring guiltily. 

“Your—your wedding-riong and keeper,” he 
answered, after a moment's pause~—a moment of 
incredulity, 

“You won't be angry with me, dear, wil! 
you?” she said, coming and kneeling down 
beside him. “ It makes no real difference, does 
it?” now becoming extremely red. “ Please, 
please, Hugh, don’t be vexed ; but I got thirty- 
five shillings on, them, ant? they are the first 
things 1 shall redeem. “I shal! only take a single 
ticket, third-class. Mrs, Penn will surely lend 
mes & few pounds, and I will be able to leave ten 
shillings for you to go on with.” 

* How can I be an with you, Maddie!” 
said her busband. ‘It is my fault, the fault of 
my rashoess, thoughtlessnes:, selfishmess, that 
you have had to do all this, my poor child. Ob, 
that snowy night was a bad one for you. i 
ought to have iefo yow and walked back.” 

* Such nonsense |” cried his wife whose spirits 
were rising. “J won't. have you say euch 
things, It's a long lane that has no turning, I 
think--oh, I believe and ‘pray~ibat I do see the 
end of ours. And pow there's a nice roast 
chicken for your dinner. JI left iv with Mrs. 
Kane downstairs. She asked me if I had come 
in for a fortune whet I brought it-to the kitchen. 
A fortune, indeed! It was only two-and- 
threepence ; but I teld her that I believed I had. 
Oh, dear! oh, dear! L hope my-words will come 
true! i ‘ i. y* * 

Madeline's packing was represented by chang: 
ing her dress. Her preparations were con- 
fined to brushing, rubbing up, and inking 
her hat, mending her gloves, which, like the 
typical landlady, “had.seen better days,” and 


| Washing and getting up acollar and pair of cuffs 
| with her own handa, 


* You look quite smart, Maddie!” said Hugh, 
aa she completed her toilet, and camae and showed 
heree!f to him, © 

Yea. I don’t look go very, very poor, do IL 
che asked, rather anxiously. 

‘‘No-o?’ dubiously; bub he; added, with 
smile, no one who looks at your face will think 
of your clothes ; and, indeed, Maddie, it’s nov ft 
that a pretty young gir! such as you look, aud 
are, should be travelling third-elass alone such 4 
lovg journey.” 

“Rubbish, rvdbish, rabbish |” ehe anewered, 
emphatically, ‘I'll wear a. veil, if that wil! 
please you ; bub 24 one will notice me, They 
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will think’ Tm some poor girl going to a place, 
you stupid Hugh. You think everyone niust 
admire what’ you though! pretty.’ And it's not 
my face that Mra. Penn will notite—you may 
be sure of that,” 

Ten minutes later she had kissed the sleeping 
baby, taker leaye of Hugh, given many whis- 
pered directions to Mre. Kene’s step-nievs and » 
whole half-a-crown from her little fund, and with 
a beating heart and rather watery eyes started 
on foot for 's distant terminus,” 

No, she would nob even’ take a twopenay 
fare in a ‘bus; she must. gave every penny, and 
she would have plenty of rest in the train, and 
ao she had, of a sorb, on the hard, wooden up- 
right seats of a third-clacs carriage for eight 
mortal houre. 

, There is not much repove in such a situation, 
nor much sleep to ba obtained, and the train 
roared along through the inky black night, 
and tore through smal! stations with a sliriek 
of contempt that shook them to their fovn- 
dations, and ‘algo nearly shook the teeth of 
unhappy third-class passengers oub of their heads. 

After a whole night’s travelling of this uneasy 
lescription, Madeline arrived at her destination, 
the terminus of Riverford, and gladiy alighted 
oa the platform. Ove trouble was spared her 
ivgeage. 

She went and washed her face and hands, and 
arranged her hair and hat, and shook off some 
of the dust in the waitibg-room, invested four- 
pence in a bun and cup of coffee, and felt herself 
fortified suffisientiy to encounter Mra, Penn, but 
not Miss Selina. 

Another journey by rail—a short walk, and 
she found herself once more on the familiar 
doorstep of Penchester House, and- rang 
timidly. 

A strange maid (who knew not the delin- 
quencies of Miss Grant) opened the door, rather 
surprised at such an early visitor. 

She informed her that Mrs. Penn was not 
down yet, nor Miss Penn, and showed her into 
the drawing-room, which was in the act of being 
dusted ; and here she waited for a. considerable 
time, whilst a eound of footsteps and voices was 
very audible above her head. 

She looked round the room and felt as ff she 
had only quitted it yesterday—and, oh! what 
& gap there was in her life between the last time 
sha had stood there, and listened to Miss Selina’s 
spiteful remonetrances, and now! ‘The room was 
just the sam, 

There’ was the best piano, on which she had 
had many a music lesson; there waa Alice 
Burns's big coloured chatk drawing, Amy Watson's 
two water-coloured: landscaper, Florence FPiunt’s 
bead mats, Isabelle Carr’s crewel work, all 
votive offeriogs to the Penn family, and adver- 


tisements to pupils’ relations who came to make | 


inquiries about the school. Presently the door 
was flung open and Miss Penn—if I may dare to 
say so—burst iuto the room. 

“Oh, Madeline!” she exclaimed, “so it’s you * 
How more-than thankful I am,” shaking ‘hands 
aod locking into her face with eager ecrutiny. 
“You are thin ! but thin cr fab you ar: welcome 
back, Come up at once to my mother’s room, 
she's dressing—ahe does not come down early 
now—and she wants to see you.” (flere was an 
hovour!) “Come, the girls are ail in the school- 
room, and breakfast-bell will ring in a quarter of 
an hour,” rising, “You have heard about 
Selina?” she asked, impressively, with two red 
spots on her cheeke, and a «park of fire in either 
“ye. “Have you not heard?” che demanded, 
hurriedly. 

Miss Selina! It 


wai not of Miss Selina 


Madeline had come to hear, and she shook her |} 


‘ead and answered “ No.” 

“She's married, She married nearly a year 
sgo,” returned Miss Penn, impressively, “ Mr. 
furphy, the red-haired curate. She — she 
behaved atrociously—atroclously, Don't mention 
her to my mother, nor ask about her, we don’t 
epeak,” flinging cpen the door wide, as she 
pauted out the last sentence, : 

All the reply Madeline could find to make 
was,— 

“ Indeed |” 

But she felt a very lively satisfaction to hear 





that her old enemy'was: no longer an inmate: of 
Penchester _House—had gone away aa she once 
did, in disgrace. ! 

“You wil! find my. mother greatly changed,” 
whispered Miss Penn, as she preceded Madeline 
upstaire, at a rapid pace; “she’s had a slight 
stroke—all the trouble and anxiety about Selina 
—and sho isnot what she was! She never 
comes down until after early diuner, bub take’ no 
notice.” ‘ 

“Madeline !” cried the old lady, as Madeline 
entered the room aud beheld her propped up in 
bed in her best nightcap, .“ This is too god to 
be true. I scarcely expected it. Come here, my 
dear, and kiss me,” tendering a withered cheek. 

The old lady’s mind was evrely affected, 
thought her late pupil to herself. That she, who 
had been co ignomiviously cast out, was thus 
welcomed back asa tort of prodigal daughter was 
xeareely credible, unless viewed from the idea 
that’ the old lady had become imbevile in the 
meanwhile. 

But no, the reason of this great change from 
the frost of neglect to the sun of weleone— 
affectionate weleome—was & very potent reason 
indeed. 

Tt was the prospect of a large sum of money, 

Since Madeline had been banished nothing had 
gone well—her place taken by a governeas had 
been quile an outiay—-her want was felt. 

Then came Seliva’s wicked tampering with 
her eister’s sweetheart, hearf-burning scandal, 
family linen sent to the public wash, and great 
falling off in the school, 

Things were going badiy, it wae all down-hiil ; 
one girl leaving after another—mary vacant 
places round the long tabie, 

At last came a letter from, of all people, Mr. 
Grant, enclosing a large draft ou his bankers, 
and announcing his return, a wealthy and auc- 
cessful man. 

The draft was to psy two-and-a-half years’ 
schoo'ing, with interest ; in short, up to date. 
But for fifteen months Miss Grant had been 
elsewhere, 

How could they honestly claim these badly- 
wanted pounds?’ And wheu Mr. Grant returned 
what were they to tell him ! 

His daughter had been banished, they knew 
not where ; and his money must be restored, 

Viewed now in a softer light, Madeline’s deads 
were excusable. Madeline was Selina’s victim, 
and to be pitied, not blamed. 

Madeline «must be sought and, if possible, 
found and reinstated as if nothing had occurred ; 
and we have seen how Madeline had been 
discovered. 

“Rebecca, you go down and presently send np 
breakfast for two, whilet I have a talk with 
Madeline,” said the old lady, who still had 
authority, though she had lost the use of her 
right hand. 

And Rebecca, having previously rehearsed the 
whole “talk” with her mother, and fearing 
that too many cooka might spoil the broth, went 
obediently. 

“ake off your hat aud jacket and gloves, and 
ranke yourself at home, my dear. I[ am sure 
you will not be surpriced—put them on the 
ottoman—-to hear that your father is alive aud 
well, and is shortly returning home an 
immensely,” dwelling lovingly on the word “ rich 
man,” 

Madeline’s heart bounded, her face was in a 
flame. So her presentiment had come true ! 

‘Ah! I see you are surprised ; so were we, 
when we got hia letter a fortnight ago, Hore, 
bring me that case, the green one, on the little 
table, and I'll read it to you at once, or you may 
read it yourself, if you like.” 

Madeline did as shé was desired, brought the 
case, picked out a foreigu letter, in the wel!- 
known hand, and sat down to read it baside Mrs. 
Penn’s bed, that lady having assumed her glasses 
for the nonce, gazing at her intently all the 
while, 

* This is what the letter said :—- 
* Port Royal, Jamaica. 

My pean Mrs, Pann,—After such a long silence 

4 


you will be surprised to see my handwriting, 
am sure, but here Lam, 














— ee 


Tam afraid Madcline has beea very uneasy 


about me, and, indeed, no wonder. I met with 
some terrivle losses more than two years ago in 
mines in South America, and the anxiety aud 
trouble threw me iato a fever, I was laid up for 
months, and when I again put my shoulder to the 
whee), { made a vow not to write home til! I was 
as rich @ man as ever. I knew that you, who 
had the care of Madeline since she was miae, 
would trustme ; aud everything would go on as 
usual. Thod always been such punctual pay, you 
would give me law foronce. Iam now, I’m glad 
tosay, the richest man in the islaod; iy mines, 
once 6o losing, have turned up trumps, and other 
investinents ditto. 

“Tam coming home a millionaire, and Maddie 


| shall keep house in style in Loudon, wd hold her 


own with the best. 

“Theard a foolish story about some beggarly 
young man and her, but [am certain it wes only a 
report ; you would never allow my heiress to play 
the fool, Ifshe did, she koows very well that [ 
would disownher, I'ma fond father enough, ani 
a good father, a3 you can testify ; but Ill bave no 
beggarly fortuné-hunters or puling love alfairs. A 
hint to Madeline from you that at the least non. 
sense of that sort I marry again, and let her please 
herself, 

“ She's hada good education, she can earn her 
bread. But this, I believe, is not needful to go on 
with. You are a sensible woman, Madeline's a 
seveible girl. If sheis my daughter, [ have views 
for her—very great views. 

Tt shall fullow this letter in about six 
weeks’ time, and will write again by leaving 
steamer, and you and Maddie can meet me at 
Southampton. Jenclose a draft ou my bankers 
of four hundred and fifty pounds—two hundred 
and fifty pounds for Madeline's schonljog, e&e., for 
two years, aud the balance for pocket-money, and 
a few gowns that she may be smart when her old 
father comes home,” 

Madeline shook out the letter. 
to be seen. 

“YT have banked it,” put in Mrs. Penn, who 
had been watching every change in her counten- 
ance, “it’s all right,” encouragingly. 

** And now I must conclude, hoping soon to see 
you and Madelins, and with love to her, I am, 
yours faithfully, 


No draft was 


‘Ropert Grant,” 

.“ Well, now Madeline, what do you think of 

that?" deraanded Mrs. Penn, removing and 
wiping her glasses. 
* returved 
Maddie, her brain in a whirl, bat now fully com 
prehending the reason of Mra, Penn’s biandish- 
ments and enthuaiastic welcome. 

“We aré sorry, dear,” soothingly, “ that we 
were so hasty about Mr, Glyn ; it was all Selina’s 
doing—all—I sasure you. { had no haud iu 
it,” irapressively. “I'm truly thankful to see, 
especially after your father’s letter, that you Tid 
not marry him.” 

“Not marry him!” echoed Madeline, colour- 
ing, and glancing sharply at Mrs. Penn. “ What 
do you mean ?” 

“TI sea you are not married by your hand,’ 
pointing a long finger at Madeline's ringless finge: 
“Js nod that sufficient proof 1” sharply. 

Madeline felt that she was at acrisis in her 
life, when she must take action at orcs, 
father's letter—Mrs, Penn’s natural concliusion — 
their own dire want—all impelled her to the 
quick decision made cn the instant. She would 
for the present temporise, at Jeast till sho had 


er 


made her father’s acquaintance; told him her 
own’ story, and accomplished pardon. Now to 
declare that she was a wife would ba ruiu-—ruin 


to her—death to Hugh—-for, of course, her father 
would cut her cff.with a shilling, and she knew 
that he had very strong projudicer—a grotesque 
adoration for rank and riches, and an abhorrence 
of the roor and needy, also that he wos a man 
of bis word. This she bad gleaned long ago cut 
in Jamaica, even wt the carly age of nine years. 


Her mind was made up, and at one eecond’s 
notice, but with hands that shook as she folded 
up the letter, she reassumed the character of 
Miss Grant! 


(Tbe continued.) 
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PAYING THE PENALTY. 
CH wren LUT, 


RacuEr could not understand this strange 
ady. 
Lb she alighted from the carriage the first 
person whom she saw wes Philip Walton. 

He stopped short, looking at her in fear. 
Would the sight of him cause her to reraember 
all—encounteripg him as she fied that night from 
the home which she believed Paul Verrell had 
deserted ? 

He dared not u‘ter the first word, but stood 
quite still raising his hat, his face fushing, then 
aling. 

Would she remember seeing him in the 
railway train} remember talking with him 
thers | 

Ous moment decided the question for him. 
Rachel stepped forward with a ery of surprise, 
holding out her little bands to him 

“Mr, Walton!” she exclaimed, “what can 
bring you so far away from home, [ wonder?” 

He shook her hands eagerly, 

“T might ask the same question of you, Mrs. 
Verrell,” he answered ; adding—“' A gentieman’s 
business takes him far awey from home many a 
time. I expect to be in Scotland at least two or 
three weeks. Where are you stopping }” 


Rachel burst into teare, 
{ aro the paid companion to a lady,” she 
said. “IT really do not know just where we are 


going to step; but I think 1 heard her say we 
are going to the \Jueen’s Hotel,” 

“Ie that eo} If chat ie the case we will 
probably see considerable of each other, for that 
ia where Iam stopping. Who did you eay the 
lady wae with wiom you live /” 

“ Mrs. Grant, a widow.” 

“Oh, indeed |” said Walton, " Unless I am 
very much mistaken, | think I have met the lady. 

ahe the person who passed along just abead of 

( 1 

Yes,” said Rachel 
“Ah I thought her face looked decidedly 
smiliar ; but I was so surprised at ry unex- 
pected mesting with you that I did not give her 

ie second jook. She is a very eccentric woman,” 
he puraued, “and yet I hear she is a good-hearted 
woman, and very wealthy. You will do well to 
stop with her-——that is, for the present, I havea 
very pressing business engagement to keep this 
morning,” hesaid. ‘'I€ nothing prevents, I will 
see you this afternoon, or evening, at the latest.” 

With these words he was goue, and Rachel 
turned and entered the shop. 

Mrs, Grant was awaiting her just inside the 
coor 

‘You seem to have met an old acquaintance, 
my dear, 1 did not know that you had any 
uquaintances here. 

“My mesting that gentleman was quite 
necidental. I had uo idea that Ae was here. 
He is stopping at the aame hotel that we are to 
stop at.” 

Yes, I know him; he is Mr. Philip Walton, 
anda grander gentleman never lived. He'a as 
liberal as a prince. 

Jennie Grant saw that ber fair listener had 
very little interest in Mr, Walton. 

She wondered if they were estranged lovers, 
as Daphne had been eo meagre with the informa- 
ion she had given her. 

“That will make your stay at the hotel very 
much pleasanter, won’t it, my dear)” she said, 

‘I don’t kuow,” said Rachel. ‘J shall not go 
dewn to the dining-room, and then I shall not be 
brought in contact wita him only at meal-times 
perhaps not then.” 

“Fy, fy, my dear! You want to capturea 
rich fellow like that if you can. He'd makaa 
very goo} husband for you.” 

* No, po,” cried Rache! painfully ; “ please do 
not mention such a thing again, Mrs, Grant. It 
could never be !”’ 

‘ Nonsenae |” 


WRK 


declared Mra, Grant. “ You 


don’t mean to say that you want to ve an old 
maid, do you!” 
Rache! fushed hotly and murmured some 





unintelligible reply. Mrs. Grant led the way to 
the 'y-made dress department, where she 
purchased two or three very costly and very 
flashy dresses for herself, requesting Rachel to 
pick out as many dresses for hereelf, saying she'd 
pay the bill. 

Rachel demurred ; but she insisted, 

“ She must, indeed, be a most generous-hearted 
lady,” she thought, her heart going out in deep 
gratitude to her, 

All the way back to their apartments Jennie 
Grant could find no other subject but Philip 
Walton to talk about, until it occurred to Rachel 
that the widow must certainly be very much 
emitten with him. 

By nightfall they were safely ensconced in their 
suite of rooms at the hotel, 

“T tell you this is something like life!” cried 
the widow, looking around the rooms in ecstasy. 

She was so delighted over everything she saw 
that Rachel wondered if she had ever been in an 
hotel before. 

Quite as soon as dinner was over Mr, Walton 
sent up his card to her. 

“Tecannot see him,” said Rachel. ‘I cannot 
- any one whom I have known in the old 

ife!’’ 

“Bat you must, my dear. When anyone calls 
to see you, and sende up® card, you must see 
them. It wouldn’t be polite for you to refuse, 
you know.” 

Rechel looked at her in wonder. 

“ Surely the lady must be joking,” she thought ; 
but the jeke was in such poor taste. 

“Of course you're goitig down to see the gent,” 
she declared. 

A sndden idea came to her. 

“T want you to take s message down to him 
for me, if you will.” 

‘*In that case I cannot very well refuse,” said 
Rachel, slowly. She had said to herself that it 
would be wiser for her to avoid Philip Walton, 
He would be sure to ask her why she left home, 
and every word he would say would be like 
opening the old wound. 

She was not her own mistress now, She must 
do. as this lady directed, even though i: cost her 
heart a terrible pang. In Philip Walton’s eyes 
the girl looked lovelier than she ever did before. 
He said to himeelf that he must win her if it lay 
in mortal power. 

After delivering Mrs. Grant’s message Rachel 
would have excused herseif to Philip Walton, and 
left him ; but this would not have suited him at 
all. He appeared not to notice her anxiety to 
depart. 

She never knew just how it happened, but she 
found herself telling him all about how miser- 
able she was becauee her husband had left her 
and fied with another. He wondered if she 
would remember that be had met her on the 
road at the very time the elopement had taken 
place. But no; she had no recollection of him 
whatever at the time. . “Ib is so much the 
better,” he concluded. 

“Try and forget his unfaithfulness to you,” 
he declared. “ Your life is too young and fair to 
be clouded by such a memory. Let the world 
see that it has not killed you.” 

But it has killed me,” she answered, lowly. 

“That would be very sweet for your rival to 
know,” he declared. ‘‘ Every groan that came to 
your lips would bring a smile to hers,” he 
declared. “ Be brave, and let them see you do 
not care. They have kept track of you; they 
know where you are,” he declared, 

“ Do you believe they know that 7” 

“T am sure of it,” he answered. ‘ Why, do 
you know that at this moment your husband aad 
Daphne are in this very town ?” 

He saw that the words had struck her as 
lightning strikes a fair sweet flower, She 
shivered for a moment, then she controlled her- 
self by a mighty effort, 

“ Are—are you quite sure?” she gasped. 

[ have the best of evidence—my own eyes,” 
he said. “Isaw them only this afternoon out 
driving together. He was showing her the sights 
of the city.” 

Rachel listened to this like one turned to etone. 
Here, in this very town! The words seemed 
to burn into her very brain in letters of fire. 





“You must keep up, Rachel,” headded. “Dp 
not let your cruel rival triumph over go You 
must be too proud-spirited for that. I want you 
to remember always that if you need a friend, do 
not be afraid to call upon me. You will never 
find that I am wanting.” 

Rachel's eyes brimmed over with tears, 

‘* You are very kind to me, Mr, Walton,” sie 
murmured, “ Always believe me grateful to yoy 
while life laste.” 

She could say no more, for her emotion quite 
overcame her ; her heart beat in great strangling 
throbs, and the busy world outside seemed to 
stand still. 

“Yes, I will do everything in my power to try 
to forget that dark past,” she murmured, 
“though it was the greatest sorrow that ever 
could have come to me,” 

“Tt was a terrible wrong done you,” Philip 
Walton said, vehemently. 

He saw her face grow white as death, and her 
bosom heave convulsively. But she was too 
proud to allow the tears to come to her eyes, 
aud for the first time since their acquaintance he 
pitied her for this most unfortunate affair, over 
which her young heart was battling, Still thi 
did not make him forego his purpose of winning 
her for his own at all bazards. 

After a moment’s pause she turned to him, 
coldly proud, like a beautiful statue carved in 
marble, 

“ The whole world will soon know the truth, 
that my husband has left me for another,” she 
murmured, “I do not want people's pity ; that 
would kill me, I shall have to struggle throug}: 
it somehow. I wish it would kill me; but, 
alas | it will not. One must live and struggle 
on, no matter what the end may be.” 

He thovght best not to alarm her by saying 
too much to her at one tims, There were other 
daye wherein he could broach the subject that 
was uppermost in his mind. He bid her good- 
bye, and Rachel went slowly and eadly to her 
room again, 

Mrs, Grant rallied her upon her sad looks. 

“ You ought to look delighted having such » 
nice admirer.” 

" You are very much mistaken,” said Rachel, 
bravely. “ He is simply an acquaintance of mine, 
and nothivz more.” 

“That's what all the young ladies declare,’ 
ehe eaid, witha laugh, “I hope that [ won’! 
lose you quite as soon as I have found you.” 

“If you mean you think that I wil! marry I 
will tell you right now that can never be-—never! 
Never while the sun gives light or the world 
moves,” . 

“Qh, dear me! What a determined young 
lady you are!” 

The next ‘day, and the next, Philip Walton 
managed to see Rachel and the widow, once ix 
the spacious diving-room, and again in the 
corridor, as they were going up to their apart- 

ta. 


men 

He did not weary Rachel with hie attentions, 
he simply bowed and passed on, Rachel would 
never have believed it was for her sake he was 
stopping at that hotel, and that he had arranged 
for her coming and her stay there al! beforehand, 
while she believed herself the paid companion of 
the gay widow. 

Before Rachel had been twenty-four hours 
with Mra, Grant she came to one conclusion, and 
that was that she must have been some young 
girl out at service when she married, as she 
certainly did not know the usages of 
society, 





CHAPTER LIV, 


Pavi and Daphne in the same town, happy iz 
each other’s love | 

Rachel thought over those words by night ana 
by day, until it seemed to her that the very 
knowledge would kill her. She might meet them 
in the street at any time ; she might meet them 
out driving. If this were the case, she believed 
she would go mad—her heart would break then 
and there. 

Qp several occasions Philip Walton offered to 
escort Mrs, Grant and horeelf, and Rachel noticed 
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that Mrs, Grant always acquiesced with the 
eatest delight, 

“She is in love with him, and he cares for 
her,” was her mental comment; and she wondered 
qhab Mr. Walton, so refined and gentlemanly, 
cou'd see to admire in this fi young widow, 
who was not so particular about grammar aa 
ahe was about her dresses, 

The upshot of the whole affair wae that at the 
end of the first fortnight Jennie Grani fell 
desperately in love with Philip Walton, despite 
the fact that she knew he was in love with the 
pretty Rachel, and — the fact that she gave 
him no encouragemen 

* Now, why couldn’ I get him instead of 
her?” she wondered, looking under her eyelids 
at Rachel “She's a lady, and he knows lam 
only a working-woman; the odds make the 


difference, 1 suppoee,” 

“She hated Rachel for her pretty ways, And 
then, too, it became noised the hotel that 
Rachel was the young widow, and she the paid 
“Ste cattle hi th hen_ th 

She wes speechless with rage when_the 
chamber-maid told her what the guests were 


aaying. 
% The crazy things!” she cried. “ They don’t 
know a real lady when they see ona!” 


Her face flushed a burning red, and she hated 
Rachel after that with a deadly hatred. 

If she had but dared, she would have ordered 
Rachel about before people ; but she could not 
antagonise her, lest she should take it into her 
head to leave her, and then she would have to 
give op her position and her life at the hotel, 
and go back to the big cloak emporium in which 
she had slaved ac many years. 

She gnashed her teeth and clinched her hands, 
No; the life she was leading she could not re- 
linguich until she was obliged to, 

She took the wisest course, and was very 
pleasant with Rachel. 

“Tf she should take it into her head to marry 
that wealthy gent I would be glad to be com- 
panfon to , and live nicely. O/ course, it 
would be a big come-down ; but not so much of 
a one as to step back and seil cloaks to people 
again, My only chance to keep up this luxur 
is to try and cut her out. If she didn’t have suo 
a pretty face it would have been easier for me, 
for : am sure he would like me if it hadn’s been 
for er,” 

At that cular time an event happened 
which was destined to change the current of 
many lives, 

It came to the ears of Jennie Grant that a 
whole family living in a secluded part of the city 
were suffering from a nt contagious disease, 
It waa then that a terrible temptation came to her 
—« temptation so great that for a moment it 
almost took her breath away. Why not send 
Rechel there with a small basket of fruit and 
Gowers, reques' her to remain beneath that 
roof, administering to the wants of the sufferers, 
uatil she should come there ? 

Then the after part would be plain enough 
sailing. Rachel would come out of the affair 
terribly scarred, if she came out at all, Yes, that 
was a a acheme. 

So fully had this idea taken possession of Mrs. 
Grant that she could not rest by night or by 
Jay until after she had put it into execution. 

Rachel listened to her story about the large 
suffering family with the deepest of sympathy. 
She acquiesced at once when Jennie Grant told 
her that she had decided to send her there with 
a few little delicacies for them. 

She walked into the trap as thoughtlesely as 
the fabled fly walked into the spider's web, 
eagerly setting out for her destination with a 
light heart. 

Jennie Grant saw her depart with eyes fairly 
gleaming with delight. 

“‘So, #0, pretty Rachel,” she muttered, “ we 
will see if you look as bonny when you return ! 
They will not let yo. ‘save that place after you 
enter it for many a long veary week. I will say 
that you went there of s: wr own accord ; it will 
not accur to them to deao my word, I will be 
all sympathy with you, and in the end, if I play 
cay cards right, I win the handsome gent, 

cat! 


” may 
providiag Daphne don’t step in—the sly 


V'll serve her much the same way as I did the 


not going back to beggary again without making 
a desperate struggle.” 

Meanwhile Rachel entered the cab which Mra, 
Grant had ordered for her, and was whirling 
— away towards the opposite part of the 


‘Poor souls! sick uuto death!” she mur- 
mured, “How they will fight for their poor, 
miserable lives, as though they were worth 
everything to them, and perhaps they will die, 
sorrowing to leave this world, while I—ah, me! 
what would I not give to be in thelr place!” 

She thought of these lines,—- 


** God made the rich, and He made the poor, 
Yet I never can quite understand 
Why the path of one Be strews with flowers, 
And the path of the others with sand.” 


For some time Rachel rode motionless ia the 
carriage, her — busy with the past, her 
emotions deep and tender, as che surveyed the 
situation of the family who were in such sore 
need of kindly help. 

As she traversed street after street the faces 
which passed her in the vehicles whirling past 
were all stran to her, and a feeling of deso- 
lation swept over her as she thought of her 
loneliness among strangers. 

“Let me think of Paul, who was so faithless 
to me, for just five minutes, as I first knew him. 
Five minutes is not much to take out of a life- 
time, but it will make me, oh, so happy i” 

In thinking of his every little kindness from 
beginning to end she quite forgot the mission 
ehe had started out upon—forgot everything, the 
whole world—remem only him who had 
been so near her, and yet was now eo fer, who 
had so cruelly deserted her. 

Rachel prayed compassionately for him, although 
she was unconscious of it. 

“I may never see him again iu this world,” 
she murmured, “and yet I em foolish enough to 
love him soi But it makes me so happy to 
think of him, to make myself believe that it is 
not true—his falseness—that I have only tor- 
tured my brain for a false rumour, of which he 
is guiltless in the sight of Heaven.” 

A thousand times over would this poor girl 
have shouldered the blame for him if she could. 
The prayer would be on ber lips until the day 
she died, that Heaven would let him prove him- 
self innocent of the terrible sin that was laid at 
his door, before he was called to the judgment 
bar to answer for his sins, 

Watching anxiously out upon the dust-covered 
road, Rachel was attracted by a stylishly-equipped 
vehicle which came dashing along in an opposite 
direction. 

At first the lady who was seated within was 
80 indistinct that Rachel did not at first recognise 
her; then, as the bright, glittering equipage 
came nearer her, she leaned breathleas!y forward, 
her whole soul concentrated in her gaze, her eyes 
strained in that direction, upon the face that she 
kuew but too well. 

The carriage bowled along past her, and Rachel, 
leaning breathlessly forward, gazed like one 
fascinated into the eyes of the occupant of that 
carriage. 

It was Daphne, her false sister, who glanced 
at her mocking!y, then turned her head in another 
direction, 

A gentleman sat beside her, his head bowed 
low on his breast, as if in deep thought, She 
could not tell who he was—whether it was Paul, 
or not, 

She wished to Heaven that she could die then 
and there. This blow seemed too much for her, 

Rachel dropped the flowers that she was carry- 
ing to the sick family. They lay there crushed 
and withered, reminding her of her own crushed 
life, 

Then she drew down ‘the curtains of the 
vehicle, and wept out bitter, scalding tears behind 
that friendly screen, and they seemed to ease her 
heavy heart 6 little. 

Was it only her imagination, or had the horses 
come to an abrupt etop! Suddenly the driver 





—, aud came to the carriage-door with a 
te, acared face. 


other girl, After being used to hotel life, ['m | 


“TI dare go no farther, miss. The inmates of 
this house have a contagious sickness, You can 
get out, but J must return.” 


CHAPTER LV. 

Racust hesitated. 

**¥t will not matter to me,” she said, quietly. 
“T do not fear the contagion.” 

The man looked at her wonderingly. So young 
and beautiful, and so fearless! Her words aur- 
prised him, 

The more he looked at her the more it occurred 
to him that he had seen her somewhere 
before ; bur he could not think where. The 
dark hair, the beautiful grey eyes, everything 
about her seemed strangely familiar to him, 

All in a moment it occurred to him,— 

“Great heavens, miss!” he cried, breaking in 
upon her reverie, “surely you can’t be Miss 
Rachel Hilton *” 

"Yes, Tam Rachel—nob Miss Hilton, bub Mrs. 
Verrell. And you are-—” 

“ Oh, Miss Rachel, don’t you remember me {”’ 
I am one of the boys who used to work ou your 
uncle’s farm,” 


One glance at his face—ib was changed now-- — 


and she did remember him. 

“Sam,” ashe said, “are you the boy Sam?” 

“Yes,” he answered, delighted at being recog: 
nized. “ Oh, Miss Rachel ”’—he still persisted in 
calling her that—‘‘don’t you think of endangering 
your life by going into thab place! Let me pre- 
vail upon you not to do so. You're awfully 
good-hearted, I know; but ft wouldn’b help 
thoee poor people by making such a sacrifice for 
them.” 

Then it suddenly dawned upon him that she 
had told him that che was married. The nacoe 
— Verrell—sh, yes, that was the name of the hand- 
sore young lawyer who used to come to the 
farm mos? every day. 

‘I beg your pardon for making so bold, but 


| did you marry the young lawyer that used to 


come up to the farm so much ?” 
A spasm of pain came over her face for an 
tant, 


“ Yes,” she answered.in a low voice, “ Do you 
remember him?” 

He laughed a litile low laugh. 

" Ob, yes, ma’am ; I remember him well.” 

ated he estopped short and looked at the 


“Tt isn’t very long ago since J saw him, 
ma'am,” he went on, Ha had just got over a 
great sick spel!,” be continued, “and, Mis» 
Rachel, somebody said that he wae a-looking fo 
arunawsy wife, Surely you did not run away 
from the young gentleman, did you, Miss Rachel? 
You're not the kind of lady to do anything like 
that.” 

Rachel's lip trembled. Ob! how her heart 
longed for someone to tell her grief to, even though 
it were only this poor, humble cabby who had 
worked for her relatives on the farm. 

* Sam,” she eaid, ‘Twill tell you the truth, 
My husband left me ; he went away with snother 
woman, sud I—I came away where no one would 
know me.” 

The cabby gave a low whistle. He could not 
understand how a man in his right senses could 
leave so beautiful a young lady as Mies Kachel, 
He wished that he knew the whole story. He 
dared not ask her to tell him the exact truth, but 
he thought that there must be something terribly 
wrong somewhere. 

He waited until she told him the story of her 
own accord, then he ejaculated quickly : 

“T believe there is something wrong, Miss 
Rachel. The young lawyer seemed powerfully 
fond of you—everyons could see that,” 

“Some men’s love change after they marry 
you,” said Rachel, bitterly. 

“Not a sensible man, as the young lawyer 
wae.” 

She chook her head. ' 

**You were so very fond of him,” said Sam. 
*Itis too bad, for all the people who knew you 





said that you would make such a nics couple. 
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{ think ib will be all right, Miss Rachel ; you two 
vit! come together again,” 

‘ No,” she anewered, shaking her head deci- 
sively; “it can never be, We ara separated as 
ar apart o8 though oue of us lay dead!” 

While she had been talking a rcirange plan 
had entered the thick brain of Sam. 
other days of which he had apoken he 
had eaved Paul Verrell’s life. He had stepped 
before a train which he had supposed was not to 
start for some time, An unlucky «lip, and in an 
instant he was lying prostrate across the frozen, 
alippery tracks. 

it that very moment the whistle of the engine 
rang and the train moved on, The engineer did 
not see him, but Sam saw him, and ip an instant 
had sprung to Paul Verrell’s rescuo, caught him 
in his arms, and sprung with him into safety. 

Paul's gratitude kaew no bound P 

“You have saved my life,” he said 
thall be handsomely ; 

Sam ehook his head 
he would not accept 
hat, 


Pan of 
in Chore 


“you 
»warded by my uncle,” 


money for a service like 


My good fellow,” ssid Paul, with great emo- 
tion, “your noblenese has touched me greatly 
indeed. Few mev would refuse to be recom- 
peused. Always remember that from this time 
on I ama your life-long friend. If you are ever in 


assist you it shall be done. Ask any favour of 
me, aud I will do all in my power to grout it.” 

All that acena flashed through his mind now, 
aud a thought came to him. 

“YT will put it into execution, fur I am sure 
that Rachel loves him as much now as in the old 
days,” 

Fle kept his own counsel, 

“ Will you be long in the town, Miss Rachel 7” 
he asked, wistfully, ‘And are you steppiog abd 
the he te] hy 

* Yes, I expect to be there a fortnight,” said 
Rachel: “ perhape longer, I cannot tell, Ii I 
am not to go to see thoee sick peopls you may as 
well drive me back to the hotel.” 

“ Good-bye, Mies Rachel,” he said, wistfully, 
as he left her. 

“Good-bye,” said the girl, little dreaming 
what the boy’s thoughts were as he watched 
her out of sight 

‘Poor, pretty Miss Rachel,” ke thought. 
“Sam will do ail that be can to bring you two 
together again.” 


Jennie Grants was shocked when Rachel en- 
tered the hote! bearing the fruits and flowers in 
her hand. 

* Nonsense,” she declared, when Rachel told 


uy 


her why she bad not delivered the basket. ‘You 
are much more scared than hort, taking the 
word of some auperstitious old back-driver, If it 
were nob that I need you for something else I 
would have you call another hack and have you 
take those things there.’ 

It rather eurprised Rachel that Mra, Grant 
should beso very anxious to have her go, if it wa 
as dangerous as the back-driver claimed, 

“I wouldn't mention anything about it to Mr, 
Walton,” went on the woman, carelemaly, “* He 
doesn’t believe in sending fruits and flowere to 
folixs.”” 

The little fool |” 
found hereelfalone, ‘ 
The giv] seems to be living.a charmed life, I 
suppose itis best for me to bide my time. It I 
cannot get rid of her in one way I will in 
auother,” 

Although Jennie Grant pretended to Rachel's 
face to be very fon? of her, some subtle instinct 
seetaed to warn the girl to beware of her, The 
more she saw of her the less she seemed to care 
for her, 

She saw that Jennie Grant was all outside 
show, Her dresses were flashy. As fur as the 
eye could see she was well gowned, but the 
balance of her clothes, that the eye couldlo’t eee, 
were cheap and common enough, 

She had none of the fine linen and dainty lace 
that the hearts of refined women so delight to 
revelin. 


said the woman, when she 


Her spcech, too, was not at all tines as digni- 
fed as it might be 
She reaiiked that Philip Walton did not i 


He was very poor, but | 





Thisisapretty how-d’ge-do! | 





admire her. She often saw him.turn sway from 
her with an impatient frown on his lips, Man- 
like, he discovered at once that she was in love 
with him, and he resented it accordingly. 

* A man can never get a woman of this.sort to 
do anything for him without itends in her falling 
in love with him,” be thought, bis brow darken- 
ing angrily. 

He had made no headway with Rachel. He 
stood greatly in awe of this girl with the pure 
white soul, who still loved so devotedly the 
ga whom she believed to be so faithless to 

er, 

But for all that he could not give up his thought 
of winning her. He did not know that a woman’s 
love could be so enduring. He had always thought 
itas light and changeable as the seasons. Women 
who had loved their husbands very dearly had 


| been known to marry a second time after they 


had lost the objects of their adoration. 

Would not Rachel turn to him, sooner or 
later, for cousolation, as the sun-flower turna to 
the rp after a great storm has bend it earth- 
ward ? 

Yes, he was sure she would. Tt was all he 
could do to refrain frou uttering words of love to 


her. ’ 
Ue held himself in check wich an iron hand, 


| No, not yet—not yet must he breathe the words 
need, come to me, anc if it is in my power to 


4 seemed to force their way from his heart to 
ris li 

He had received “a summons from America— 
very important business required him there--and 
on made up his mind that Rechel should go with 

1m, 

Jennie Grant, should be the one to take her 
there. 

She might refuse to cross the seas, There 
was only one thing that was left for him te do, 
and that was to force her to do.so by fair means 
or foul. 

But when Philip Waltou commenced to mature 
hia plans the words of the old proverb never 
oceurred to him,—- 

‘Man proposes, but Heaven disposes.” 

(To be continued.) 








THE MISTRESS OF BARRONS COURT. 
(Continued from page 516. 


“Ji isa very good thing that ‘all that you 
know’ has come out now instead of after we had 
married each other—which we should have done 
but for the word that I heard that eent me to 
the ten-acre field after you,” Roselind ‘said, 
gravely. “Chance brought me the news that 
you were with another woman, aud I was 
jealous, | suppose; af any rate, I was indignant, 
and wanted to see for myself, My curiosity was 
almost as fatal as Fatima’s,” she added, tryiog 
to keep from crying, though she had hard work to 
keep herself from so doing. ‘* We will shake hands 
aud part, cousin, #3 Hamlet says, You may leave 
grannie to me, I will manage her. Ouly be true 
to the woman you do love and trust me, and the 
future may not be so hard for you ae you think. 
It shall not be if I can help.it.” 

Lady St. Quentin augured weil from sesing the 
cousins drive, up amicably together. But Rosie 
would tell. her nothing, and Rupert only wend 
to his room for some things be had left there, and 
took himself away again, And to her astonish- 
ment, her granddanghter anncunced her inten- 
tion of going back to Norchester after lunch. 

“My dear child! twice in one day!” she 
said, ‘' You will be knocked up.” 

“Té is business, grannie,” Rosalind said, trying 
to speak merrily, but failing signally. “I want 
to ase Mr. Trentham.” 

Mr, Trentham was the family lawyer, and had 
knewu Rosalind all her life, and respected her 
mightily—-she was av superior to the general run 
of young. ladies. 

* Can’t it wait till Mr. Armytage is better?” 
she asked: but Rosalind shock her head, 


“ay 
‘ 





No, it can’t,” she replied, ‘it musd beu 


a 


done at once.. Besides, it is. private busines; 
of my own.” ; 

Twohours later the young mistress of Barrons 
Court was coming out of the lawyer's office in 
Norchester with a moresatiefied fowe, ‘The reat 
man himself was attending her, and eid a few 
words to her at parting. 

“Nothing but your signature will be neces. 
sary,” he eaid; “and I shail do royeelft the 
honour of bringing the necessary document to 
Barrons Court to-morrow.” ua 

‘Thank you very much indeed?!” ehe aid, 
as she drove away and directed her servant to 
eg her to a street she named and wait’ for 

er. , 

She made her way te the hones where Violet 
Mansergh lived, and stood on thé step with a 
wildly-beating heart, and a vague wish in her 
mind that she had not come thereat all. 

“Teke that to Miss Mansergh, plea,” she 
said to the dingy little ‘servant, “and tell her | 
should be glad to speak to her for a minute.” 

The girl looted astonished at the card she took 
frow the richly-dreseed lady, aod retreated, after 
asking her into a small parlour ecrupulous!y 
clean though meagrely furnished. 

** Poor Rapert |" she thought, ““ does his taste 
lead him to a girl from euch s house sa this 1” 

The girl returned, snd led her to a pretty room 
on the first floor'with which even her fastidious 
taste could find no fault, and saying shortiy 
“the lady, mies,” shut the door and left her face 
to face with her rival. 

“ As beatitiful as an angel,” the words came 
back to her as she looked at thegraceful girl who 
rose hastily to meet her, 

Avything like Violet Mansergh’s beauty she 
had never seen, though the exquisite face was 
white and drawn now, and the eyes were heavy 
with teare shed and unshed, 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, “I am afraid 
you are ill, but I had a word to eay to you, You 
do not know me, perhaps, I am——” 

“ Ob, yes, | know you,” was the quiet reply, 
“you ate Miss Ormsby—Lady S!. Quentia I 
should say—dis wife.” 

“Tam no one’s wile, Miss Mansergh,” Rosalind 
eaid, in some surprise. ‘“ Who has told you such 
a fable as that,” 

* He anid so io the wood that day—the mean 
who saved your life, that was his word—wife, 
end it has rung in my ears ever since, 1 think, 
and I loved him eo, [ believed that-in all the 
wide earth there was not a more honowrable mar 
than Rupert St. Clair, How I was to know that 
he was Lord St, Quentin, and another woman’s 
husband ?”’ 

She burst into passionate tears, and Rosalind 
let her weep for a little while. Poor girl, she 
had been shut up with her own thoughts ever 
since the day of the adventure with the bull, anc 
she had driven herself well-nigh mad with her 
miserable broodings, 

“Tf Mr, Armytaze used the word if was in 
great excitement,” Rosalind said, gently. ‘‘ He 
meant it ia the sense that my cousin and I were 
supposed to be betrothed—his wife tiat was to 
be, I certainly was, and Knew of no impediment 
in the way of our marriage, Tam glad TI have 
come to know that it cannot be ere it is wo 
late. Rupert lovea you, Mies Mansergh, and I 
cannot think that he intentiona’ly kept hia renk 
or position from you-—he ig generally very opex.” 

She guessed rightly. 

It had been a matter of accident, in the first 
place that had caused Rupert to call himseli St. 
Clair, 

She had called him by the name in a mistake, 
and he had allowed the mistake to pass till he 
discovered that it was couvenient to have o 
feigned name, and he. had never undeceived 
her. 

‘* He was playing with me,” Violes Mansergh 
said. “I was his toy to be flurg aside when be 
had found something better worth his. while. to 
dally with, I hope I shall never lock into bis 
wicked face again in this world,” 

And I hope you will—I think you will, Can 
I not plead for him? I have been the cause of 


your unhappiness, aod I amutruly sorry forix | 
came here to say, forgive him, and forgive me for 
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siepping between you unintentionally as I 
did.’ 

Violet's face was hidden, and the tears were 
owing. 

*5 Shought I had wept my heart out,” she 
said, presently, “I thought there were no more 
vears to be shed. Do you know that I was very 

early throwing myself into the river as I came 

home from the wood the otherevening? I saw 
what I must have seemed in the eyes of everyone 
who knew anything of our naeetings—a light 
girl who was not ashamed to throw her good 
name to the winds at the bidding of another 
wowan’s husband.” 

‘No one could look into your face and think 
hat fora moment,” Rosalind said eagerly, “ Come 

rd see me, Mizs Mansergh, we are nob rivals, 
My cousin and I have zettled our affairs amicably. 
He is as free ag air, and true to you in his heart 
a3 he has always been, He is weak and vacilla- 
in many things aud easily led, but I'think you 
have his leading strivgs in your hands,” 

Violet shook her head. 

‘*Itis I who showd keep out in the cold,” she 

idjeadly. “I did not know—how should [~ 
what I was doing? I thought only of his good- 
248 and gentleness to me and of my own un- 
lying love, That will never die, no, not if he 
vere tomarry you or any one else to-morrow ! 
Ab, forgive me. [ am unmaidenly and wicked to 
talk like that. IT know, but he was all to me. 
There ig 20 littie that is bright in my life, and 
brought the sunshine.” 
And there shall be more sunshine yet,” 
aid Rosalind. ‘Truet me, I am only a girl, 
uke yourself, Miss Mansergh, but [ have seen 
more inte things, perhaps, and seem older than 
Tam. Come to Barrons Court on Monday and 
see me, and you shall see if [ cannot conjure up 
a tiny gleam of that same brightuess to illumi. 
nate what I want to say to you.,”’ 





CEAPTER IX. 


VioteT thought over what Miss Ormeby had 
said to her, and finally made up her mind te go 
vo Barrons Court, and see what came of it. Her 
father was likely to be away for another week ab 
jeast ; and she felt, poor girl, as if she should go 
mad, there in the place alone with her thoughts. 

The young lady was very kind and pleasant, 
and had declared that all was over between her 
couein and herself. That would make no diffar- 
ence, Violet thought, She could never care to 

ee Rupert St. Quentin again, and he would 
chink no more of her, 

_Hemight have told his cousin what he did on 
‘oe spur of the moment; but he would never 
think of making her Lady St. Quentin-—she 
ould not expect that, She tried to be thankful 
vhat their parting had come when it had, before 
she had committed herself irrevocably. 
_ A note from Miss Ormsby was put into her 
hand the morning after thas young lady. called, 
ing her come to Barrons Court about one 
‘ * In time for luncheon with me,” Rosa- 
lind —_s and there was no refusing the gentle 
mandate, 

She walked over from Norchester, and was ad- 
mitted with a respect and courtesy that plainly 
stowed the servants had had their orders about 
aer, and shown into Rosalind’s pretty boudoir, 
where the heirees was waiting for her. 

“T was so afraid you would not come,” she 
eaid, “I wanted you especially to-day, You 
sud Tare going to be friends, you know, and I 
mean to make you forget all that has troubied 
you, and that before you go away from here to- 
“ight. We shall lunch together, and then I must 
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It was difficult not to be at home with Rosa- 
lind Ormsby, she was so perfectly frank and 
unaffected ; and Violet felt brighter and happier 
than she had done since that miserable day in 
the wood. 

The two girls lunched together and made each 
others’ acqaintance, and Rosalind was surprised 
and charmed with the simple, unaffected good 
breeding of Rupert’s inamorata. After lunch 
Rosalind went down stairs, bidding Violet amuse 
herself, and joined her grandmother in the 
library. 

“What did you send me such a pompous 
message for, Rosie?” asked that lady. ." Could 
not you have come to me in my room /” 

“ Well, I dare say I could, granuie,” the girl 
replied ; “ but I thought dear old Vereker would 
be there, and the uplifting of two pairs of hands 
and eyes would be more than I could stand in my 
present frame of mind.” 


use asking. 
time.” 
; “You shall know it ina minute, Rupert and 
_—, ” 
‘‘ Have quarrelled. I knew it, I was sure of 
it—his folly could have no other en ling.” 


best of friends ; but we have thought it beat to 
end the farce of our engagement, Don't look ao 
grieved about it,”-—as @ pained expression came 
into the sweet old face. “ Rupert will not be 
master of Barrons Court--but here he comes,” 

Lord St. Quentin came in, looking rather 
dieturbed at hia grandmother's presence, He 
bad calculated on seeing Kosie by herself, and 
leaving her to tell the tale afterwards when he 
was safe away. He was ® terrible coward, and 
there was no other word for it. 

"YT have kept the time, Rosie,” he said, with 
assumed indifference. “I see you have told 
grannie that we don’t pull together ; and——-’’ 

‘* Vea, I have told her that much,” Rosalind 
replied, ‘But J have aot told ber why, dear. 
Grannis, Rupert loves some one else better than 
me, We were blind and stupid not to see tha: 
before; aud you must forgive him and say 
‘welcome my daughter,’ to his wife ; she is very 
lovely and worthy of your love.” 

“1 shall do no such thing!” Lady St. Quentia 
eaid, angrily. " Rupert is a fool, and so are you. 
Some one else, indeed! How does he propose 
to live? I may have kept him all these years— 
I don’t propose to keep a wife and family as 
well!” 

“You will not be asked to do so,” Rosalind 
said, putting » folded paper in her cousin’s 
baud, “Dear Rupert, it is only what papa 
meant to do. I know it; I have heard him 
say as much many atime. It iv all in order ; 
the lawyers have managed it for mo. Grannie 
will be satisfied now, and there will be uo need 
of considering how you and your wife sre to 
live,” 

She stopped suddenly and burst into tears, 
She had atrung herself up into an overwrought 
frame of mind, and, the effort over, she rather 
broke down. 

“It is leaving myself out in the cold rather,” 
she said, with a smile, when her little burst was 
over. “It is papa’s legacy to my cousin ; 
remember thab---not my gift.” 

Rupert St. Quentin looked at the paper in 
amazement. It waa free gift of an iucome 
sufficient to keep him and his wife in comfort at 
least--all signed and sealed, and ready to be 
entered on at once, 

“Rosie |” he exclaimed, “how could you? 
What shall I eay? What can I do?” 

“Pol! Do nothing but enjoy it, Grannie, it 
is nothing; don’tery!” For Lady St. Quentin 








eavelyou for a little while; I havea lotof business 
0 hand to-day, But there are plenty of books | 
aud the piano, Do you play?” 

_ “Oh, yea, it is my one pleasure at home. I 
_ not had much teaching, but Iam very fond 
of it.” 

“Soam J, and I am guilty of liking ballads 
aod, old-fashioned music, You will find any 
sin0unt there in thab cabinet, You must make 
Yourself at home, and do just what you like; no 





one will interfere with you.” 


had broken into the rare tears of old age. ‘It 
is not « quarter of what [ have to enjoy on my 
own account; and Rupert has a right to it, 
Poor papa’s will was all a mistake ; the lawyers | 
think so, too, and aay that 1 am right in what I 


“have done,” 


An unmitigated fib on Miss Ormsby’s part. 
The gentlemer in question had combated her 
resolution to enrich ber cousin with all their 
might, and told her that her father had made 
his will in perfect soundness of mind, with 





“What do you mean? But, there, it is no! 
I suppose I ehall find out some | 


“We have not quarrelied, granuie, we are the | 


the full intention of not leaving bis lordship 
anything at all; and it was only wheu she de- 
clared her intention of going to some one else 
at once that they were brought, a3 she called 
| ib, to their censes, and prepared the necessary 
documents. ee 

“Dear Rosie!” Rupert said; “what can I 
i gay to you? How cin I thank you?” 
| “You can thank me by perauading grannie 
| there that the world is not coming to an end 
quite |” the girl replied, wich a quiver of her 
rosy lips, “I have not doue with you yet, sir. 
I have another present for you, and one that you 
must take at my hands, remember,” 

“ What is it?” 

" Well, it was too large for me to put in an 
envelope,” Rosalind aaid, laughing now, and her 
face beaming over with pleasure ; “{ have left it 
upstairs in my boudoir. Go and fetch it, and 
show it to grannie, and then everything will be 
complete.” 

She ran away and hid berselfin her own room 
and cried out her excitement by herself, while 
Rupert went to her pretty boudoir and made 
peace with Violet, snd took her to Lady St 
Queutin, and made o clean breast to his grand- 
mother of all his folly and deceit, 


* a o * o 





j 
People were sorely exercised in their mind: 
when, some weeks after all this—-when Norman 
| Arc:ytage was going about again, and the affair 
of the bull wae well-nigh forgotten—-there was a 
quiet wedding ina Norchester church—the bride- 
} groom Lord St. Quentin, and the bride—not 
| Rosalind Ormsby. 
| So quiet bad everything Leen kept that no one 
| knew anything about it till the cay arrived ; and 
j loi Misa Ormsby was one of the wedding party, 
| and apparentiy perfectly satisfied with the pro- 
| ceedings, 

‘Misa Violet Mansergh, daughter of Captain 
Mansergh, R A,” waa the style and title given co 
the bride by tbe papers, and it was no one’s 
business to inquire any farther. 

It came to be said that Rosalind had been 
jilted, and that ehe was wearing the willow ; but 
the scandal died a natural death—as all scandals 
will if they have time enough given them. 

Miss Ormsby went abroad for & tire after he: 
cousin's wedding, and Barrons Court was left in 
charge of Norman Armytage. His father lingered 
on, but did not get auy better, and the son had 
to keep the charge or give it to strangers. 

All thisis many years agonow. Lord St, Quentin 
is a respected, honoured man, high in office, and 
helped to hold his own by his clever, briliant 
wife, whose house in town is the gathoring place 
for all that ia pleasant and clever in the liverary 
and artistic world, 








Barrous Court is not shut up now ; it is one of 
the nicest of all country houees, and its bright 


| mistresa, and cheerful, managing master are be- 


loved by their people in 2 fashion s&vouring of 
worship, Rosalind has kept Ser name ; she is 
Mrs. Ormsby, and her husband has taken hers, 

Very few people really know who Mr, Army 
tage Ormeby was before the heiress honoured him 
with her band; but those who are ready to say 
that he was a nobody are obliged to confess thai 
there is nota truer gentleman in all the /and, 
nor ove more worthy of a woman’s love 


Ne one quite knows how the marriage came 
abovt, There are all sorts of atories afloat, that 
the soung lady loved him when bo waa her 


steward, and that he saved her life, winning her 
hand as bia reward. 

Rosalind herself tells her tutimate friends that 
she had to do the lovemaking herself, that. Nor- 
man youldn’t have her till she popped the ques- 
tion for herself, Be that as it may, she did 
wisely laying her fortuve at bis feet and 
taking him for her guide through life. ‘o 

The revenues of Barrons Court have woll-nigh 
doubled eince Mr. Norman Armytage came to be 
master there ; and though his se’ in Parliament 
at the laet election had cost him a tremendous 
sum in his eyes, his wife declares they could have 
afforded it if it bad cost them three times ae 
much, for marrying Norman was like putting her 
hand into a gold mine. 

The head of the great bull acorns the entrande- 
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hall of Berrous court, for Rosalind declares the 
animal was a friend to her, for the few whispered 
words of the terrible afternoon gave her courage 
to do what she did when her game of crovs- 
purposes with her cousin was over and she was 
free to tell her husband how dearly she loved 
him, and how cheerlees le would be to her if be 
didnot sey “yes ’’ when she asked him to marry 
her ! 
{THE END } 








ISA HOWARD. 


—_- oi 


Isa Howard was a tall, stately bruneite, 
whose lovely Spanish beauty held all masculine 


hearts captive 
On this 


veiling of the most 


little white-gloved band 


with Ler other adornments, 


Her escort, who had just left her, was dark 


also ; and her eparkling wit, with the coquettish 
glances she bestowed 
under the silken lashes, iad the desired effect, 
for he flushed like a gir] when he came to his 
friend’s side, to tell him all she bad said and 
done, as he always did, poor fellow 

Hie friend, Loyd Russell, was tall and fair, 
and, at thirty, boasted of being heart-whole and 
fancy free, esying he had passed unscathed 
through all the ordeals and traps of scheming 
maammas and merriageable daughters, while 

harlie Dane, whom we have just mentioved, 
was in love, it seemed, with Isabel. 

“ Hullo, Charlie, old fellow!” said Loyd, 
rising and slapping bim on the shoulder as he 
approached, “Who was that young Iady who 
ust left you, and who, it eeems, had such perfect 
contro] over you as to make you blueh and pale 
at ber will?’ 

‘Oh, that was Miss Howard | 
think of } » scanned Loy d's face. 

_ his companion, slowly, “I should 
judge irom the young iady’s looks that she 
vas either: in love, or pretending to be, with a 
certain young fellow by the name of Charlie 
Dane, who adores the very ground she walks 
20, and worships at her sbriue of beauty as 
thers have done, hoping to gain the prize in the 
end,” 

“Wouldn’t you like to meet her }” 

“T would, if it would render you ny 


What do you 
r?” and 


, 
’ ell, ut 


pleasure.’ 
“Very well; I will tell her.” 
And Charlie. turned away, gratified, while 


Loyd sought his own room, to make himeelf 
presentable 

Towards evening he strolled out on the 
beach, and saw a few yards ahead of him Charlie 
and Miss Howard, walking arm-in-arm, the 
former talking earnestly, and she drooping her 
head and laughing a low, little, silvery laugh, ae 
was her wont. 

As Loyd drew near Charlie stepped forward 
and introduced him. 

Loyd bowed politely, and Isa frankly extended 
her hand, saying, in the sweetest voice he had 
ever heard,-—— 

“T feel almost well acquainted, having heard 
you spoken of so frequently by your friend Mr. 
Dane. 

He felt at ease at once, and wondered as he 
looked on the beautiful, dusky face, all smiles, 
rosea, and bewitching dimples, how she could be 
80 heartless as she wae reputed to be, but deter- 
mining not to become infatuated and be defeated 
in the end, as others were, he was coolly polite, 
and nothing more 

“What do you think of her?” asked Charlie, 
the next day. 

Well,” Loyd returned, indifferently, "she Is 
the most charming of her kind.” 

“Do you really think she is heartless?” 

“So they eay. The best thing for you to do, 
Charlie, is to try your fate,’ 


“T mean to,” he responded, with enthusiasm. 
“TI can but fail, which is no worse than others 
have done,” 

About aine o'clock Loyd wandered out on the 
beach, feeling too restless to converse with the 
many ladies who required hie attention when 
in their preeence, 

His thoughts wandered to Isa and Charlie, 
and he wondered if she would surrender this 
time and own her love for him, and then he 
wondered if she did love him. 

The evening wae very sultry, and as the 
atmosphere was oppressive on the beach he 


occasion her dress was of nun’s 
delicate peach pink, well 
vered in flounces of dainty Jaces; her hab was 
Lite, and the parasol which she held in one 
, over her queenly head, 
was & inixture of silk and laces, in perfect keeping 


m him so freely from 


; made his way to a recky promontory that ex- 
| tended out over the still, dark waters. 
Presently he heard the sound of approaching 


as those of Isa and Charlie. 

Greatly to his annoyance they seated them- 
selves just beneath him on a rock 

Not wishing to overstep the bounds of good 
breeding by eavesdropping he quietly endea- 
voured to find some means of making his escape ; 
but it wae impossible, as he could not withdraw 
without being seen, So, muttering something 
that sounded like ill-luck, he was compelled to 
await the result of his unfortunate position. 

“ Tsa,” he heard Charlie say, “do you always 
intend to trifle with me?” 

"Why, Mr. Dane, who said I was trifling?” 

And there was injured pride in her low, sweet 
voice, 

She did love Charlie, then, after all, thought 
Loyd ; and he felt that he was jealous—he who 
had never spoken to her but once. Why should 
he care ? 

"Tea, you do love me a little, dear ? 
hope for me yet!” 

“ Yes ; there is hope while life remains.” 

And though her voice sounded sweet there 
was cruelty in ita tones, 

“Tea, do you love me? 
you again,” 

Poor Charlie, he had come to the test! 

Loyd heard ber laugh that eame little laugh 
as she sald, somewhat gently,— 

“Tt’e too bad, Charlie, if you are growing 
sentimental | I was just thinking this morning 
what a sensible fellow you were—never quoting 
| poetry or going into tragedy, as seems naturai 
to all your sex.” 

And again she laughed. 

“Surely, Isa, you bave given me every en- 
couragement,” he wenton. ‘‘It is but natural 
that I should think you cared for me, is it not)” 

“ Well, yee, I suppose so, You men have the 
audacity to think anything.” 


There is 


I ehall never ask 





quickly added,— 

* And, besides, Ido not expect to marry for 
some years yet ; and when! do, I must console 
myself with a fair gentleman—for instance, Mr, 
Russell.” 

Loyd’s heart gave a wild bound as she spoke 
his name ; but he quickly stilled its throbbings, 
when he thought that, as she had finished her 
work with Charlie, she would doubtless like to 
get him in tow to befool him in the same way ; 
but he determined to be on his guard, and iguore 
every charm. 

“* Well, then, Tea, this must be our farewell,” 
and her lover stopped and extended his hand. 

“Surely, Charlie, we can be friends,” she said, 
in a surprised end injured voice, 


be pleasant nor necesaary for us to continue our 
friendship.” 

“Very well,” she returned, haughtily, and 
turning from him, she swept away with the si: 
of an insulted queen, 

While Loyd, eaveadropper as he was, concealed 
himself till they disappeared from view, and 
then, rising from bis uncomfortable position, 
returned to the hotel. 

Oa entering bie room he found Charlie sit 
ting by the window, his face buried in his 
handa. 

“What's the matter, old fellow?” he said, 
with assumed innocence, going to his friend's 
side, and placing his hands on his shoulders in 
true brotherly sympathy, “Has she refused 





footateps and voices, which he at once recoguised 


But as he did not reply she felt scrry, for she | 


Charlie only nodded, and Loyd consoled him 
by telling him that there were as good fish in 
the cea as ever were caught, and that he was by 
far too good for her, 

Charlie did not tell him anything, but he was 
nob over anxious, as he had heard everything, 
although unintentionally, Pee 

All night long Loyd was haunted by Ica‘s 
dark, false face, and it was nearly dawn before 
he found forgetfulness in sleep. 

When he awoke the next morning the sun 
was streaming in through the open windows, 
and Charlie was busily evgeged packing his 
trunk. 

“What are you doing? You're not going 
home }” said Loyd, in surprise, 

“No!” he said, in a strange, changed voice, 
“Tam going to leave for other parts,” 

All efforte to reconcile him were useless, and 
he left the same day. 

It was just twilight, and Loyd, feeling lone. 
some, wandered out on the beach, where he coul’ 
see the ocean and hear ita wild roar ;.and while 
standing and watchivug its dark waters, and 
thinking how far from him they were bearing 
Charlie, he felt a warm hand on his arm, and 
turtiing, beheld at his side Isa Howard, looking 
divine in creamy laces and a delicate jonquil 
shawl, which was thrown gracefully about her 
dainty shoulders. 

For a fow moments they stood gazing at each 
other ; he drinking in the dark, dazzling beauty 
of this heartless creature, who doubtless had 
come to weave the toils of her falsencss about 
him since Charlie was no longer here. 

She was the first to break the silence, 

“Mr, Russell!” she said, timidly. 

"lam that person,” he replied, in cuttingly 
cold tones, 

“Ts it true that Mr. Dane has gone abroad ?” 

“Tt is!” he returned grufily, looking over her 
head and utterly ignoring her presence. 

“What were his reasons?” came from the 
quivering lips. j 

“IT think you can best anewer that question,” 
he returned, almost savagely, aa he turned and 
rested his eyes on ber, and took in at @ glance 
everything, from the blue-black hair, coiled low 
on the neck, to the tiny slippered feet. 

* J don’t see how I could have had anything to 
do with it,” she answered, her dark eyes wander- 

ing over the wide expanse of ocean, as if ip 
thought, while ehe nervously clasped and un- 
clasped her shapely hands, 

“Do you mean to say,” he begin harshly, 
“that you did not teach him to love you, and 
then led him on by your‘cruel smiles and false 
face, until you had him at your feet, and then 
laughed him to scorn as you did, and always will 
do with everyone who has the misfortune to cross 
your path ?” 

The bloom faded from her cheeks, and her 
dark, velvety eyes were full of tears, 

*] did not jove him,” she said, vacantly. 
“No,” he returned, harshly, “you have no 
heart, but employ your time in destroying those 
of others.” A 
“It is not my fault if other people love me,’ 
she said, eadly. “ But I don’t see what possible 
difference it can make to you.” P 
And she raised her dark eyes to his face ino 
questioning gaze. 





“No,” he returned, coldly, “it would neither 





you! 


“No,” he said, his voice trembling, “I eup- 
pose you do not know he was my friend, avd 
that I have had the misfortune to love you 


| too 1” 


And he turned away to conceal the emotion he 
really felt. a aiid ‘ 

* Are you going?” she @ gently. 

Yes,” he returned, brokenly ; "J, Too, shall 
go awsy, and try to forget that I have ever met 


ou.” 

? And as he held out his hand she burst into 
tears, and clang to him, and begged bim not to 
°° ~ 
tT I love you, too!” she sobbed. ; 

And Loyd Russell, who had a) ways ignored the 
sex, actually found himeelf holding fast in bis 
arms Iea Howard, who had surrendered at o 
moment's notice. 

Years have since passed, and in sunny Italy 
Charlie has found a wife whose beauty is the 
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light of his life, while Loyd and Isa have a home, 
io the summer, where they first met. 

And she often upbraids him for condemning 
her for not loving other people. 

‘Por if I had,” she says, in playful reproval, 
‘} should never had the honour of being Mre. 
L vy d Rossel,” 








WHAT IS LOVE? 


—0— 


Iy answer to the question,— “ What ie love?” 
sixteen different persons testify as follows,— 

The most interesting and pardonable of human 
weaknesses, 

A vaere delusion that has ruined many mea, 

Av egotism of two, 

A feeling of such exquisite tenderness that it 
is too sweet for comparison. 

1 don’t know anything about it; don’t think 
it amounts to much, 

The swesbest and most passionate excitement 
known to man—-binding together, by the strongest 
chords, sex, kindred and nations. 

Don’t know anything about it; I never war 
there. 

Tt is something that no fellow can find out— 
yet all feel its power, more or less. 

A sweet and delusive imagination only, 

A dormant passion of the mind aroused 
by beauty or intellectual qualities of some one 
woman, 

An undefinable principle which ali people 
possess, and which lies at the very foundation of 
happiness. 

A noble passion that envelopes our whole 
being, sud shows itself in every thought, word 
and action, 

True bliss—void of fancy—of happiest happi- 
pes3, 

A feeling that takes root in the heart, and is 
ouly made perfect when it enters the soul. 

A latent faculty in the mind that, when 
aroused, glows with a radiance that illuminates 
the gloomiest mind and yields a power of influence 
tha: is unequalled. 

One of the worst diseages of the heart. 








Tue atmosphere of a household has everything 
to do with the development of its inmates, and 
one can hardly expect to find soft-mannered, 
delicately eensitive young people brought up 
ander the influence of irascible or bickering or 
-holeric parents, For their eakes the.disputatious 
vod irritable should master themselves, lest the 
evil crop of seeds sown in moments of unreason 
should rise, like the fabled dragon’s teeth, in a 
harvest of armed men whom no restraints may 
be stroug enough to repress. 

Concise TaLK —Few mon underetand how to 
express their ideas forcibly and concisely, If one 
has plenty of time at his dispoeal one can make 
himself anderstood, but too often the number of 
words used is out of all proportion to the ideas, 
The peculiarly nervous tem mt, and the 
limited vocabulary of most -educated men 
jead them to express themselves iu a vague, 
verbose fashion. They are too long in getting at 
the pith of what they are talking about; and 
when they reach this point their inability to 
remetaber the two or three words that would put 
their thoughts in a compact, intelligible form, 
compele them to use ten, where one, were 
it the right one, would have been sufficient. 
Not infrequently this vagueness is a cloak 
assumed for the moment to cover important 
information or ill-defined ideas regarding the 
subject that is being discussed, This false pride, 
which shows itself ina desize to seem to know 
something about thab of which one knows little 
or nothing, is the cause of much loose, meauing- 
less talk which may serve its purpose temporarily 
but which more often leaves a listener in such 
a state of uncertainty that he is as likely as not 
to attribute his doubts to his own dulness. 
Honesty, simplicity and exactness are not 
qualities that are conspicuous in the conversation 
of most men we meet, 








FACETLS, 


Why is a hatter measuring caps like a ship 
overturning? Wecauee he’s cap-sizing. 

Tue speaker of the house—Your mother-in- 
law. 

Tr the hearte of two wedded giants beat as 
one, what terrible thumping there must be, 

It is very unlucky to have thirteen at a table, 
particularly when there is only enough ‘o satisfy 
the appetites of ten. 

A cogvetr: is a woman without any heart 
that makes a fool of a man that ain’t gob any 
head, 

A CLERGYMAN removing from one city to 
another marked a large box containing his 
sermons, “ Keep dry.” ey did. 

Someone who believes that “brevity is the 
soul of wit,” writes; “ Don’t’ eat stale Qcoumbers. 
They will W up.” 

“TJ am to tell the truth.” ‘“ Yes,” interrupted 
an acquaintance, “but you are a very bad 
shot,” 

Smaut Bor; “Pa, did you know ma long before 
you married her?” Pa: “I dido’t, I didn’t 
know her till long after I married !” 

A panpy on shore is annoying to many 
people, but a swell of the sea sickens every- 
body. 

“Jutta, there is no moon, Will you meet 
me at the gaslight corner!” “No, John; I 
am no gas-meter,” 

Sue (sentimentally): * What poetry there is 
ina fire!” He (sadly): ‘Yea; a great deal of 
my poetry has gone there.” 

Tae last thing from an impassioned printer 
to his sweetheart,“ Would you were a note of 
exclamation and I a parenthesis (!).” 

“Ts~L your mistress that I have torn the 
curtain,” eaid = boarder to a female domestic, 
“Very well, sir; mistress will put it down as 
extra rent.” 

‘Do you want fast coloura}” asked the 
draper, “No, indeed,” she answered, with a 
pretty blush. “My husband doesn’t like any- 
thing fast.” 

Dotsr: “ Are you troubled with the tooth- 
ache?” Moler (in agony): “Great Cesar! Did 
you ever know a person to have a toothache with- 
out being troubled with it i” 

Harry: “I cannot offer you wealth, Marie ; 
my brains are all the fortune I possess.” Marie : 
“Oh, Horry, if you are as badly off as that, I 
am afraid papa will never give his cousen.”’ 

Tue Count: Ah, meez, you climb ze Matter- 
horn? Zat was a foot to be proud of. She: 
“Pardon me, count, bub you mean feat,” 
“Q-o-h! You climb it more zan once.” 

“On, Tommy, thab was abominable ia you to 
eat your little sister's share of the cake |” 
“Why,” said Tommy, “didn’t you tell me, ma, 
that I was always to take her part!” 

“Your behaviour is most singular, sir,” said 
& young lady to a gentleman who had just stolen 
a kiss, “If that is all,” said he, “I wiil soon 
make it plural.” 

Ay American paper says, “We have adopted 
the eight-hour system in this office. We com- 
mence work at eight o’clock in the morning and 
clove at eight in the evening.” 

“Wert, Pat, how’s trade?” asked a stout 
person, addressing a grave-digger. “ Poorly, surr, 
entirely ; shure we haven’t buried a livin’ sowl 
this three weeks!" replied Pat. 

“ Take a wing ?” gushed a young and pompous 
upstart, extending his arm to a sensible young 
lady, at the close of a prayer meeting. “ Not of 
a gander,” she quietly replied, and walked with 
her mother, 

Q.C. (in Court): “Doctors sometimes meke 
mistakes, don’t they?” M.D.: “The same as 
lawyers.” “But doctors’ mistakes are buried tix 
feet under ground,” said the lawyer. “ Yes,” 
said the doctor, “and lawyers’ mistakes swing 
six feet in the air.” 





A BEAUTIFCL girl, coming from the field, was 
told by her cousin that ehe looked as fresh 
as a daisy kissed by the dew. ‘' No, indeed,” 
was the simple reply; “that wasn’t his 
name.” 

Pastor: “Do you ever play with bad little 
boys, Johnnie?” Johnnie: “ Yes, sir.” Pastor : 
“Ym eurprised, Johnnie! Why don’t you play 
with good little boye?’’ Johnnie; “Their 
mammas won't let ’em.” 

Mrs. Hopgrut: “Is my boy improving 
Professor of Penmanship : “ He is getting worse. 
His writing is now so bad no living soul can read 
it.” “How lovely! The darling! He'll be a 
great author some day.” 

Cuarues (playfully): "How much really did 
that hat cost, Jennie?” Jennie: “If you really 
want to inspect my millinery bills, Charles, there 
is a way to do it.” And what else could Charles 
do but propose on the spot? 

‘Wet, Mary,” caid a mother to her daughter 
who had been after a situation as servant, “ did 
you get it!’ “Not I,” was the retort, “I 
wouldn’t work for such mean people; two of 
them were actually playing on one piano.” 

Arnitumeric Tgacurr: “Now, Tommy, you 
have finiehed the tables. Twelve quires make 
what?” Robbie: ‘I know. They would make 
an awful row if they were all like the one at our 
eburch.” 

Amateur Tenor: “Did you hear me sivg lad 
night i” Frankman: ‘No. The fact is, 1 got 
into the jam at the door and couldn’t hear any- 
thing.” “What! Was there such a crowd 
trying to geb in aa that?” “ No—to get out.” 

“Waar did the doctor say was the matter 
with you?” “He said he didn’t know.” 
‘Well, what doctor are you going to next” 
“None. When adcctor dares to make such an 
admiesion as that, he must be about as high ir 
the profession as he can get.” 

“WHEN I grow up [ll be a man, won’t 
asked « little boy of his mother, ‘Yes, my 
son; but if you want to be a man you must be 
industrious at school, and leavn how to behave 
yourself.” “Why, mamma, do the lazy boys 
turn out to be women when they grow up?” 

Hz (just accepted): “ You say you were never 
engaged before?” She: ‘Yes.” Sle: “ How 
is that I thought all women always had three 
or four engagements.” She (guilelessly) : “ Well, 
I presume I shall,teo, You see, this is the firs 
chance [ have had,’ 

“Tue gentleman that came to see papa said I 
was one of the most intelligent children he ever 
saw,” said little Jack, “ Indeed,” said the proud 
mother, “Did you recite ‘The Village Black- 
smith’ for him?” “No, mammy. I refused 
to,” 

Mistress: “ Your character is satisfactory, but 
I'm very particular about one thing. I wish my 
servants to bave plenty ; but 1 do not allow any 
waste.” Applicant: ‘“O ma’am, sure an’ I'd ext 
and drink til! J busted, ’m, rather than waste 
anything, ’m."" 

Two young ladies and Mr. Thaddeus O'Grady 
were conversing on age, when one of them put 
the home question: ‘ Which of us do you think 
is the elder, Mr. O'G.?” “Sure,” replied the 
gallant Irishman, “you both look younger than 
each other,” 

A GENTLEMAN travelling bomeward from 
Atlanta met an aged negro, whoxe hat was 
encircled with the crape of grief Have you 
lost a relative, my friend?” he said. “ Yes, 
Massa.” “ Near or distant?’ “ Pretty distant, 
Massa, about four-and-twenty miles!” 

It is bard to be gocd early. A mother recently 
took her four-year-old boy io church, but had 
to be constantly chiding him for speaking out 
in meeting. He finally broke out, “ Mamma, i: 
you won't let mo talk, take off my shoes, so i car 
work my toes.” 

‘© Par, you shot both barrels into a regulaz 
jam of ducks, but [ don’t believe you killed 
many,” said the hunter's companion, ‘ Oi didn’t, 
did Oi?” exclaimed Pat. “Jus’ lock in the 
wather there, will yez? It's fairly aloive wid 
dead wans !” 
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Huncrr ia the best 
are naturally saucy, M 
bub one woman frequently has more than all of | 
them. They who dance lesvs the host to pay | 
the fiddler. What cannot be cured supports the 


suce ; hence street-boys | 
men, many minds ; 


doctors, A fair exchange would ruin the stock- | 
market, There’s many a smoke with no 
t clo, } 

“Yr's not dark enor yet,” she 


, whispered, aa } 

peered eagerly up f&nd down the street. | 
‘There’a po one in sight,” he replied, after a | 
areful survey. “ But someone mag come round } 
that corner at any minute, and recognise us.” 
‘Well, then, we'll wait a bit.” What dreadful 
lecd did these two contemplate committing ? He 

mnly about to give her the first lesson in 

ling a bicycle. 


\ Parrot in a certain family was neually kept 

the diuing-room with the iamily, but during 
the winter was removed to the kitchen for 
greater warmth. When the winter waa past it 
again made its appearance among the family, 
whom it amused with the new remarks it had 
picked up in the kitchen. Oa cone occasion, when 
the beil had been rung for something, the parrot 
vas heard remarking from his cage: “ Let ‘em 
ving again |” 

A Wirirerine Kenvke,—There is a certain man 
whois linked for life to a !ady who enjoys the | 

neavied reputation of sadly neglecting her } 

household duties. One evening her convivial 
lord returned from the lodge in a condition 
several degrees above the dead level of plain 
eobriety, “Oh, you miserable wretch!” sche 
exclaimed, “I'n just burning up with rage.” 
“Yer are, are you?” replied the man. “Wel, 
Getty, thash allright. I'm glad it ain’t the beef- 
steak this time,’ 

JOHNNY, a bright boy of six, while being dressed 
for school, observing his little overcoan much the 
voree for wear, aud haviog more mended places 
nan he admired, turned quickly to his mother, 
and asked her; ‘Ma, is pa rich?” “ Yes, very 
vich, Jobuny. He is worth two millions and a 

nlf,’ "Oh, he values you 


t 


half.” “ Whatin, ma? 
at one million, me ata million, and the baby at 
half a million.” Johnuy, after thinking a 
moment, said: “ Ma, usll pa to cell the baby and 
buy us sone clothes,” 

Sopa 





AK of the difficulty foreigners ex- 
ene 2 in giving the proper accent to Engtish,”’ 
said Captain Boslum, “reminds me of the iact 
that when [ firs’ came hicher I could not speak 








Eaglish, yeb you cannot detect ia my conver- 
ation foreign accent.” “To acquire sach 
perfection must have taken much time,” replied 
slady. “Oh, yes, it required. years.” Must 
have deen young when you came to Shis place i” 


‘Yes, I was very young. In fact, I was born 


here, j 
A SCHOOL T2ACHER having occasion, a few 
veeks since, to punish one of hig pupils for gome | 
isdemeanour, pisced him on the platform to | 

| 

{ 


ait until he had heard some classes recite ; bub 
be culprit tock advaptaga of the teacher’s en- 
ment and escaped from the school-house, 
“Dae teacher, being somewhat vexed, promised 
suother scholar a reward of one shilling if he 
would bring the runaway back to the achool- 
house. Before this could be accomplished, how- 
ever, the Soy who had escaped heard of the 
offered reward, and sent word to the teacher that 
ue would “return and take the licking for six- 
pence—cash down.” 





u 








A C8NTLEMAN, & shord time ago, was a pas- 
senger on board a steamer plying between the 
athionsule watering place Blackpool and 


Southport, Feeling rather lonely and wishing | 
to engage io conversation with someone, he 
approached one of the sailors aad said to him : 
‘We have 4 very smooth sea this saorning, it is | 
ce a sheet of giass, You don’t always have it 
like this.” “No, sir,” was the answer, “ but you 
26 a8 how they knowed a3 you were coming to- 
day, so the authorities at Blackp x01 telephoned to 
the Corporation at Southport, and they at once 
ordered out the steam-roller an? rolled the sea 
down for the occasion, That is how it ie so 
smooth.” The gentleman retirad to the end of 
the vessel aud way some time before he recovered 
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SOCIETY. 

Tue Princess of Wales and her daughters will, 
according to present arrangements, go to Den- 
mark for Easter and attend the wedding of her 
nieca, Princess Louise of Denmark. 

THe Duke and Duchess of York are to visit 
Lancaster during the last week in this month 
for the purpose of opening the new Infirmary. 
The arrangements for the visit have not yet been 
definitely fixed ; but it is understood that the 
Duke and Duchess will be the guesta of Lord 
and Lady Derby at Knowsley Park during their 


| etay in Lancashire, 


Exrswstve alterations and improvements are 
to be carried out by the Queen in Whippingham 
Church. The windows are to be filled with 
steined glass, aod the Osborne hoasebold pew is 
to be converted into a memorial chapel. Prince 
Henry’s tomb is to be most elaborately decorated, 
and part of the work will be designed by Princess 
Louise. The tomb is to becovered with a recum- 
bent statue of the late Prince, similar to the one 
of the lamented Prince Consort in the Albert 
Memorial Chapel at Windsor. 

Tr is expected that the Queen will now go 
from Windsor to Osborne on May 22nd, the 
usual spring visit to Balmora! being given up. In 
that case the Court will reside at Osborne until 
after Ascot race week, and is then to return to 
Windeor for a month, after which the Queen 
will go to Balmoral until the beginning of 
November, This arrangement would cause the 
Court to be away from Osborne during the 
Cowes regatta week. The Queen, being in deep 
mourning, will prefer to be in Scotland during 
the Solent season. This would be a return to 
the Court routine which prevailed when Prince 
Albert was alive, except thab then the annual 
sojourn at Balmoral never exceeded two months, 

At the coming Coburg wedding Princess 
Beatrice will be greatly raissed, for she has been 
her mother’s acting manageress for so many years, 
In Germany the Princess takes but a rainor rank 
by marriage, and is even preceded by her niece, 
Princess Victoria of Hease, the wife of Prince 
Louis of Battenberg. She has never failed, how- 
ever, to be recognised as Queen Victoria's 
favourite daughter, the one who understands 
how everything must be done to suit Her 
Majesty. 

Tex Emperor William is to meet the Queen at 
Coburg, aud the Empress Frederick will also be 
present ab the wedding, in addition to the Grand 
Duke and Grand Duchess of Hesse, the Crown 
Princa and Crown Princess of Roumania, l’rinee 
aod Princess Philip of Saxe-Coburg Kohary, 
Prince and Princess Adolphus of Schaumburg- 
Lippe, and Prince and Princess Frederick Charles 
of Hesse, The Emperor and Empress of Rusela 
are to be represented by the Grand Duke Serge 
Alexandrovitch and the Grand Duchess Elizabeth 
Feodcrovna. 

Tae inhabitante of the Isle of Wight have 
shown 8 desire to appoint the Princess Henry of 
Battenberg to the Governor-hip of the island, in 
succession to her late husband. It isa purely 
honorary appointment, without duties and with- 
out emolument, so that her Roya! Highness 
might perfectly well accept the position if it so 
pleased her, The appointment, moreover, would 
not be without precedent, as for ten years, from 
1282 to 1293, Isabella de Fortibus reigaed over 
the ieland asa feadal chief, before ceding it to 
the Crown for a sum of about £66,000, Ib is 
thought possible that the Princess may acquiesce 
in the suggestion, if only to hold the office in 
trust, as 10 were, for her eldest son, Prince 
Alexander, until such time as he himself would 
be eligible for the post. 

Txs Emperor end Fmpress of Russia have 
sent a special invitation to the Prince and rin- 
cess of Wales to their Coronation in May next. 
The date of the Coronation has nob yet been 
definitely fixed, but Thursday, May 21st, is the 
day which has been mentioned for the cere- 
mony, and it will probably be selected, being 
the feasb of St. Nicholas. If it is found to be 
impossible for the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to go te Ruseia, then the Queen will be repre- 
sented by the Duke of Connaught. 





STATISTICS, 


Rowts of paper 7 feet wide and 14 miles 
long have been made, the completed roli weighing 
over 2,600 pounds, 

Lowpon contains s quarter of a million working 
single women, whose individual earnings do not 
average more than 1s, per day, 

Tue people of Great Britain consume leis 
tobacco per head than those of amy other civi- 
lized country—only twenty three ounces to the 
inhabitant. 

To the average eye not more than 5,000 stars 
are visible; some persons having extraordinarily 
stropg eyes can see about 8,000 stars. Throug' 
the Lick telescope and other powerful instru- 
ments about 5,000,000 stars are Visible. There 
are believed to be stars in existence beyond the 
reach of any telescope yet constructed, 





GEMS. 


Wuarever is pure is also simple, 

Merarr has rarely risen of itself, but a pebble 
or twig is often quite sufficient for it to spring 
from to the highest ascent, 

Nature will not give to any man her highes: 
rewards except on the condition of the highe:t 
use of a capable intellect. 

Ong who is never busy can never enjoy rest ; 
for it implies a relief from precious labour ; 
and if our whole time were spent in amusing 
ourselves we should find it more wearisome 
than the hardest day’s work. 

Tanz is proper pride that is commendable, 
and which is the offspring aud the safeguard 
of self-respect. We should avoid haughtiness, 
arrogance, aud presumption, hut we may and 
should harbour a proper degree of de—a 
pride based upon self-respect, and which promp's 
us to endeavour to preserve it. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


OaTmran Gampie Cakzs.—Two cups of well- 
cocked oatmeal, two cups. of milk, one egg, 
well beaten, ealb to tasie, aboub one cup of 
flour, or enough to make atiff enough to turn 
well, with an even teaspoonful of baking pow 
der. These are very delicate, 

Farep Cecery.—iake a bunch of celery, pare 
off the green stalks, trim the roots and boil in 
slightly salted water with a little butter, Draiv 
on a cloth, asason with salt and pepper, dip iv 
a batter, and fry pretty crisp in plenty of very 
hot fat. Drain and serve with tomato sauce. 

Ong Eco Cane,—Sift in two heaping cups of 
flour, three teaspoonfuls of baking . powder. 
Rub two rounding tablespoonfals of butter 
into a heaping cup of sugar, add a beaten egg, 
@ pinch of salt aud one cup of milk, Tomake 
a marble cake reserve a part of the batter and 
make it dark with spices, and lay it ip spoox- 
fuls on the light part. 

Scet Jonyny Caxe’—One large eup ran 
suet, one-half cup molasses, one cup sour k, 
one teaspoonful soda, one-half cup fiour, one 
and one-half cups Indiau meal, salt. Judgment 
will be needed in measuring the meal, yellow 
requiring more then white, as it does not aweil 
es much, The batter should be rather thick. 
Bake in a shallow tim about balf an hour, 

Porato Yzast.-~Two large or threo medium 
sized potatoes ted; add two tablespoonfuls 
flour, two tablespoonfule sugar, and same of 
salt. Pour on boiling water, and etir until it 
thickens like very k starch ; cook on stove 
a few minutes, stirring (all the time. When 
cold add one pele yeast cake, dissolved 
in a little water, 
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sinclair. 


PoLo on trieyeles is the latest Paris novelty iu 
eports, 


OraLs, when first taken from the mines, are so | 


soft than they can be picked te pieces by the 
finger-nail, 


AsnesTos towels are among the curiosities, of 
the day. When dirty it is only necessary to 
throw (hem dato @ redbot fire; and after a few 
minutes draw them out freeh and clean, 

Tue first kuown coin is Chinese, It is copper, 

snd epecimeng weighing’ from ib, to 5lb., and 
supposed to date from a period of at least. one 
tt wri a years. before Christ, are, still in 

stence 

Down to the depth of 200 fathoms, where day- 
ight appeara, the eyes of a fish get bigger and 

tigger, Beyond that depth small-eyed forms set 

with long feelers developed to supplement the 
eyes 

French “paste,” from which artificial 
diamonds are made, ts composed of a mixture of 
glass and oxide’ of lead. Rubies, pearls and 
nap phires are also successfully imitated by the 

arisians, 

AN experiment is being--tried this. winter in 
the streets of Paris in providing warmih and 
shelter for the poor, In ali but ihe richer 
quaiters there are awnings, under which 
cnormous braziers will be kept constantly 

rnivg. 

¥ \NY experiments have been: made with pre- 
pared fuel pressed into bricks, but they have not 

been a pronounced success. The trouble is said 

o be owing to the coarseness of the particles, A 
cew and practical process grinds the material 
‘nto almost-dust-like fineness. It is then mixed 
wi ith pitch, coal-tar and other ingredients and 

eated and compressed into cakes sufficiently hard 
to 0 bear tranepértation, to burn with the utmost 

‘reedom, to be uninjured by wet aud much more 

manag venble in every way than ordinary coal. Tt 
is also dustlees, which is a great point, especially | 

© household use, 





; methods of the coming engineer. 


| however, are piled helter skelter ix 
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“Queens, will have only the best of everything. 
Her Majesty the Queen has graciously conferred 
upon the manufacturers of 


Sunligh 
ubyxSpecial Royal. \ 
the appointment of 


SOAPMAKERS TO. HER MAJESTY. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP’ is so cheap, everybody can af 
in fact as the “best iS the cheapest” 


Warrant, 


A CONTRIVANCE ‘i qatskly « stopping machinery 
—in case some person is. being drawn 
between the coge and rollers--has been devised 
bya French electrician, On touching one of a 
series of push buttons placed ab convenient 
— the power is shut off and a powerful 

rake applied to fly-wheele. A twenty-horse- 
power engine, working at nineby revolutions, was 
stopped in two-thirds of a second, 

THe Amazon is in every respect but length the 


greatest river in the world. At many pointsin | 


its lower course so vast is its width that one shore 


| is invisible frora the other, the observer seeming , 
The “QUEEN 


to look out into a rolling sea of turbid water, It 
has over 400 tributaries, gread and smali, which 


rise in so many different climates that when one | 
seb is at flood height the others are at b ebb, and | 
| vive vers@, so that the bulk of the g 


cat river 
remains unchanged the whole year ro tr i, 

Ong of the schemes for future engineers to 
work at will be the sinking of a shaft 12,000fb, 
or 15,000. into the earth, for the purpose of 
utilising the central heat of the globe. It is said 
that such a depth is by no means inpoasible, 
with the improved machinery and advanced 
Water at a 
temperature of 200deg. Centigrade, which c2u, 
it is stated, be obtained from these deep 
borings, would not only beat houses aud | ublic 
buildings, but would furnish power that could be 
utilised for many purposes, 

Tue regions of the Little Colorado River in 
Arizona abound in wonderful vegetable petrefi 
cations, whole forests being found in « me 
places which are hard as flint, but which look ¢ 
if but recently stripped of their foliage. Some 
of these stone trees are standing jus) ae natural 


8s life, while others are piled across each other | 


just like the fallen monarchs of a real wood 
forest, Geologists say that these stone trees 
were once covered to the depth of 1,000ft., with 
mar], which transformed them from wood to 
solid rock. The marl, after the lapse of ages, 
washed out, leaving some of the trees standing 
in an upright position, The majority of ‘hem, 
1 all directione, 
thousands of logs baing sometimes piled up on 


| au sere of ground, 


nobody can aif 
Washes clothes washes everything with less 
Used all over the Civilized World. 
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| metals and alloys, and the higher 
| point of metal the stronger 


' be coherent aud tenacious. 
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ihe melting 
ib ia likely to be 
ated for by ihe statement x that 
iting points must neceysarily 
Metals are composed 
and high-melting-point metale 
require an encrmous amount of heat to drive the 
molecules apart. 
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Is known as far as Jamaicu, India, and Australia as 
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Post Free. Mention thie Paper 
A NEW AID TO SERING! 
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Tha most perfect Aid te Sight yet invented. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. W.—Addresses never given 
Jrm1.—It will be paid to her at due dates 
Dousiovus,—They should have given notice. 
txooen.—-Certainly, if you could prove both. 
Puncu.--Beauchamp ia pronounced Beecham 
Uneeirevine.—-Vienna dentists fil teeth with melted 
@laas. 
Mosa.--You had better ask the clergyman 
@arish, 
Roctr.—It isa w ord made up from the Groek, signify- 
log “smoke hating.” 


of your 


Coniovs.—The word ‘ Dad” is pure Welsh, and 
means father. 

Faxv.—Goldiers on furlough aro cot allowed to wear 
civilian clothes. 


Ong wuo Wants to Kxyow.—The first and 
Scriptural, the second one of Shakespeare's plays. 

Katy.—Do not keep your canary birds too warm. if 
they fail to sing wall, try chem in ao cooler place. 

Youxe Wirze.—You can buy ft ae cheap aud better 
‘than you could make ft. 

Part.—You acted most dishonestiy, 
take the consequencos 

Ieqgorrer.—-Gallon wes originally a pitcher or jar, no 
matter of what size. 

Tonénaxvs.—The red 
tron {n the clay. 

A New Wouan.—It is whcliy beyond our power to 
say what offices employ feminine labour. 

Bacusn.—Burnt cork and a little pomatum will 
larken and bestow a gloss 


Antist. —The love of literature often goes hand-in-hand 
with the love of art. 

MARLEquix.—Any work on pantomime will impart 
laformation in regard to details. 

Meo Herarixa.—Salt fich are most q 
freshened by soaking im sour mili. 

AyTiquary.—Stonehenge, in Wiitehire, is our chief 
exiating monument of ante-Roman antiquity. 

Mora. lump of camphor amongst your 
will keep moths away. 


last is 


and you must 


colour of bricks is due to the 


quickly aud best 


G.—The accersion of Queen Victoria to the throne | 


x 
of England took piace on the 20th of June, 1837. 

Mitire.—Rub with a mixture of stale breadcrumbs 
and starch, using « pad of stale breadcrumb, 

J. K.~-The value is oxactly what any purchaser will 
give; there is no fixed price for old coins, 
> Farnr.-—It is not good form to dance with a man to 
whom you have not been introduced, 

W. E,—Lord Outhbert ema Og was second in 
em at Trafalgar, October 21st, 1805, when Nelson 

oll, 

Ax O.v Reaven.—Whatever you determine to do, do 
it at once, and apply al! your industry to the undertak- 
ing you have begun. 

Beirx.--Long gloves with fan and very fine small 
handkerchief will finish e Vollet that should be extremely 
vocoming. 

T. L. T.—The largest dome (nu the world is that of the 
iatheran Church, at Warsaw, Rusala. The interior 
diameter is two hundred feet. 


PascrsatixG Frio.--The question of paying fares for 


iadies depends ¢ —— ee ciroumstances. As a rule, | 


t should not be per 
Deavrante.—When atun to dance, a simple inciina 


tion of the head is all that is required; you then rise 
and take your places, 

Argious Lov Ci welt m must be worse than a foo! 
who is dost ding a woroan when he knows | 


tat ber a‘Tections are elaewhere engaged. 
‘'Ooming out” means the period 
uced to the world ; when she 


Sweer SavevrTEexr.-— 
that « young lady is introd 





has completed her education and enters into society. 
Z,.—-While it le not arbitrary that you give a 
ras 10 is usually asked. Of course, you can decline 
to ar swe if you choose, 
Bririaen.—Peers wear their robes and 


covonets on 
grand occastons, but do not sit in them whliist trans- 
ting ordinary business tn the Houee of Lorde. 
Daocgruraut.-- The amount depends on the situation 
in life of both parties, the circumstances under which 
tho promise was made and various other pointe. 





Wrz o'rne Wisr.—it depeads upon how the leather 
is employe. . in some cases there is nothing that will 
answer 

Mosicos.--Yes ; the song formed of an opera, by 
Howard Payne, entitled Clari, and waa produced at 


Covent Garden Theatre about the year 1820, 
Bersy.—‘You might try smoking the furniture with 


sulphur, but that can hardly be done without Lojuring, 
to some extent, the polish upon the articles. 


Surrmer.-- There must be some constitutional 


trouble that derainda ® physician’s examination and 
opinion. 





clothes | 





i wind iadiienee, and should be so rega’ 
| who have to undergo 





Tony.—You will certainly find the Dutch language 
= - 1g to —- Atica, but it ts possible to get 
it it q 


odie Miatress.—A mistress cannot deduct the 
value of articles avetdontally broken from her servant’s 


wages, unless a epecial agreement to that effect was 
entered into at the hiring. 

Lover or Frowrrs.—It is a matter which can be 
determined only by the extent of your cal know- 
ledge of gardening ; mere soil and are 
everything. 


Jzsrer.—Henry VIII. was the first King of England 
who received = title of Majesty. His predecessors 
were dreased as “my liege” | “your 
Apowi.—If you are not in “a condition to marry you 
should not show marked attentions to any 
girl. It is unjust to her and dishonourable on your 
part. 


besife Slade and thrasting i Se best: poms 
katfe an to 

will be ahown by amall syecics on the blade, 

pect our, 


Jorty Jack.~—You cannot enter the Amerioan navy to 
any British port, and if me on cet to join in a foreign 
roadstead or harbour nye will find that only able-bodied 
ecamen are acceptable. 

Aw Op yy 

4t one in Ragland ; extreme 
that of 8t Paul's, aan 512 f “> 
the highest spire in Bngland, its altitude being 404 feet. 


THR Way oF Lirs. 


bay =o find Dow ne 2p find reet, 

I sometimes wonder which ts best, 
The auswer comes when life is gonc. 

Some eyes sleep when some eyes waka, 
And 6o the dreary night hours go. 

Some hearts beat where others break, 
I often wonder why ‘tis so. 


Some will faint where some will fight ; 
Some love the tent and some the ficld. 
I often wonder who are rigbt-— 
Tio enes who strive or those who yield. 


Some hands fold where other hands 
sa Sondre oe MEAS 
nd so throug’ and 
Move en the Sus extremes sof tite 


Some feet halt where some feot tread, 
In tireless march, a thorny way ; 
Some struggle on where some have fled ; 
Some aeck when others shun the tray. 


— wneels rust where others clash ; 
fall back where some move on; 
Bome fags fart where othors Gash 
battle has been won. 


Some sleep on while others koep 
The vigils of the true and brave, 
They wil uot reat till roses creop, 
Around their names above a grave. s 


A Wartnoy.-—Nothing iz more suitable for an evening 
wrap for an elderiy lady than a long satin cloak in some 
dark shade, or even in black satin lined with a bright 
colour and well-edged with fur, 


Five Yeans' Reaper.—Use beer bottles, with rubber 
stoppers, which are handy and can be bought cheaply. 
The catehup has @ good colour and fine flavour, will keep 
in all climates, and never turns sour. 


Boris.—They a great deal, not — at cntertain- 
ments, but also at air work in the house and in the 
fields, ‘especially d harvest. The erds or the 


reapers on the opposite heights, often sing in alternation, 
stanza by stanza. 

Paree.—Realiy high olass;books for bo neve pn ” 
common, There are ty that tréat of all sorts 
sensational subjects, eT ae live Tabane’, co 
bined with a high m oral standard, parents and 


guardians are anxiously inquiring. 


Liverys.—Pepper and salt to taste is frequen 
only seasoning used, but another is to one 
quarter of meat allow one large of salt and 
half a teaspoonful of dried and sifted parsley, the same 
quantity of thyme, and @ small teaspoonful ground 
black pepper. 

Cecr.y.—Beat half a cupful of butter to acream, with 
one capful of powdered sugar, beat until very light and 
white, then add the unbeaten white of an egg, aud beat 
the mixture until also very t and white, stand it 
over boiling water, add grad half a cupful of boiling 
water, end o fourth of & cupful of sherry wine. Stir 
until frothy as possible, and serve immediately. 

Depresszn,—It is true that many pass through life 

with Co ee ye few ailments, and a few are scarcely 
sick at ali t the latter osses are Te to the 


tly the 
und and a 


ical indisposition of ous 
scription ox another. ea more cheerful view of 
surro’ and for 


better, sooner or later. 


Hindoos 
called See ee build 





Rosrx.—It depends entirely on cireumstances whether 
_ lady should inform a young man of her change 


ce. If he has been a and has 
ote ident tae stoner Or, what 
much better, she a ate utual friend to 
ed him the address. 


on 


Rocrr.—The foie Sank ot Bo teenkey 


temples tals for 
believe that whoever kills one one de aie i es 
. tis very sensitive to cold, and 


wine sprinkled over 
bed, Fn age but 
Melee thangpe avivo Ghanem, nad the heat of the fr fire 
hatched them. 
’ F. H. P.—Broil the steak for ten minutes over s clear 
inch thick. 


fire, having the steak over an Before broi!- 

ing So eee, prepare the sauce. Put one tablezpoonf:! 

of into a saucepan ; table. 

— of four and half a pint of stoek.- Whon 

, add balf teaspoonful of salt, dash of 

tablespoonful of butter, juice of half a lemon, 

pepi=, tabieopon of anchovy Pour this over 
the steak aad serve, 

Son pager women who mingle much in society 

should be on their against the advances 


complain. It is to be 
tension in the world and that so many are deceived 
by a hen on the other = 
and womanly reoti 
dupleley provaiis 
ness ro | pened | 
still honoured. 


Mok, whon taken into ts tee oy Ah = 

wv a an 

— pe ye 
body * gleam that ts constan 

is not, as in the case of most of these luminous inhabi. 

tants of the sea, increased by friction. The smallness of 

the fins of fish show that it not an acti 


H. J.—Dissclve ingredients you mention in two quar 
of hot water, when cvid stir in as much flour aa 
thick You should 


it with warm water. 
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